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WAS JESUS CHRIST A PACIFIST ? 


T Is charged against the Christian Church that it 
I condoned the ideals and policies which ended in this 
war. There is evidence that this same Christian Church 
is now “blessing” the war which it did nothing to pre- 
vent. There are other evidences that it is now plan- 
ning to exploit the tragedy of it to its own interest. 
There is no systematic, general, or even sporadic, at- 
tempt on the part of the Christian Church anywhere 
to promote the ideals and policies of an international 
organization. There is little evidence that the Chris- 
tian Church has, during the last generation, done any 
concrete thing to prevent the present war. Priests in 
all lands, belligerent and neutral, pray to the same 
Christ to “bless” their troops, their rulers, and the 
whole infernal paraphernalia that brought on the pres- 
ent situation. Cardinal Mercier, of Belgium, for ex- 
ample, delivered a most eloquent address in Brussels on 
the 21st of last July, on the occasion of the Belgian 
National Holiday. One pathetic thing about this very 
great address was the way in which the eminent Car- 
dinal faced both ways upon the question of retaliation. 
He said first, with great tenderness: “Our lips, purified 
by the fire of Christian charity, do not utter any hate. 
To hate is to take the misfortune of others for our goal 
and to delight in it. However great our griefs may be, 
we do not wish any evil to those who inflict them upon 
us. National concord with us is allied to universal fra- 
ternity.” But His Eminence then turned to the an- 
cient authority of St. Thomas of Aquino, and pointed 
out the necessity for “public prosecution,” calling for a 
kind of “public vengeance,” even though it “may irri- 
tate the sentimentality of a weak soul,” and spoke ap- 
provingly of “an avenging weapon of slighted right.” 

And so again we are confronted with the old question 
of the attitude of Jesus Christ toward war. Did he or 
did he not teach the legitimacy of military force as a 
means of settling disputes? Was Jesus Christ a paci- 
fist ? 

Now we have no disposition to quibble about this 
question. Whether God and Christ are or are not what 
we make them is irrelevant. It may be true that if 
one’s nature demands a belief in a war-Christ, one will 
find such a Christ in spite of reason, exegesis, or fact. 
But how was it with the Christ of the New Testament? 
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It is disquieting that he left us no direct word upon 
There 
must have been Plattsburgs in those days, but Jesus 
The Roman “National Guard 
We of today are consid 
erably stirred up about education, art, science, business, 


such an important matter as “preparedness.” 
does not refer to them. 4 
drew no comment from him. 


politics, nationalism. Jesus had nothing to say about 
any of these great problems. 

Stranger still, he proceeded to give voice to certain 
utterances which seem to have a militaristic ring. In 
the 24th chapter of Matthew, for instance, we are told 
that “Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars: see 
that ye be not troubled: for these things must come to 
pass, but the end is not yet. For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom.” ‘Thus 
we are told that Jesus taught the inevitableness of war. 
And this in spite of what he goes on to add: “All these 
things are the beginning of trouble. . . . And 
many false prophets shall arise, and shall lead many 
astray. But he that endureth to the end, thie 
same shall be saved.” 

Again, in Matthew 10: 34, we have the familiar 
words: “Think not that I came to send peace on the 
earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword.” This 
is quoted by the militarist as final and conclusive. - But 
in this case the infinitive to send is, as has often been 
pointed out, an infinitive not of purpose, but of result 
a forecast of what was to happen to the disciples, not of 
what the disciples were to do unto others. The concep- 
tion is figurative throughout, and has no relation what 
soever to international war. 

And then in the 11th chapter of Mark appears the 
account of the temple episode. Nowhere, however, in 
this, the most authentic account of the four, do we find 
that Jesus had any kind of an instrument in his hand. 
His aim was simply to oust the desecrating men and 
animals from the Holy Temple. The demonstration 
was a demonstration not of physical but of moral force. 
It is interesting to note that Matthew and Luke, both 
of whom tell this same story, agree substantially with 
Mark. It is only in John, “the interpreter,” the least 
historical of the four, that we read of a “scourge of 
cords.” But even here there is no evidence that Jesus 
struck a man. Anyhow, no mere whip in the hands of 
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a lone and weary man would have driven an unwilling 
crowd before it. 

The arguments for war based upon the teachings of 
Jesus are best described by one Shakespeare: 

“What damned error but some sober brow to bless it, 
And approve it with a Text.” 

Jesus everywhere was opposed to physical force. He 
had nothing but rebuke for the one who smote the ser- 
vant of the high priest. His behavior under temptation 
in the Wilderness, his own analysis of himself on the 
way to Cwsarea-Philippi, his supreme self-mastery in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, at Golgotha, showed him 
superior to physical force, showed him, indeed, sur- 
charged with a super-force, the force of love, of service, 
of sacrifice, of gentleness, of persuasion and consola- 
tion, the very force that won eight million followers 
within two centuries and overcame the Roman world. 
There was nothing in him of the camp or of the modern 
emphasis that States rest only on guns and battleships. 
The heart and faith and message of this man was of 
peace. The heart and faith and message of the Chris 
tian Church for its first two hundred years, said by 
some to be the only Christian Church which we have 
ever had, was the heart and faith and message of peace. 
The supreme fact of the Christian ethic was then, and 
ought to be now, that Jesus Christ was a pacifist. & - 


BETHINKING OURSELVES 


rk. LarcapDIO HrarNn wrote in 1894, at the time 
when Japan was declaring war upon China and 


M 


getting ready by a force of arms to take her “legitimate 
place among the strong nations of the world,” these 
significant words: “The new Japan will be richer and 
stronger, and in many things wiser, but it will neither 


be so happy nor so kindly as the old.” We call these 
words significant because they are suggestive. 

Let us bethink ourselves. It may be true that the 
pacifists are engaged in putting salt on the tail of 
Utopia. So be it. There can be no valid objection to 
such a proceeding. Every thinking man is engaged in 
putting salt on the tail of his Utopia. But there are 
tastes in Utopias. We have been watching the mili- 
taristic brands of Utopia, and we must decide that they 
are not our brand. We have beheld nations setting up 
such Utopias, and in their name slaughtering millions 
of unoffending boys. We question, therefore, not only 
the methods employed to attain unto such Utopias, but 
raise the further question of the validity and desirabil- 
ity of any such kind of Utopia. We are convinced that 
the followers after these force-begotten Utopias are not 
getting what they think they are getting. They are not 
even headed in the direction of the Utopias they think 
they are pursuing. 
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The present war has had one profound influence 
which we judge is world-wide. It has produced a uni- 
versal hypochondriaism. <A hypochondriac is a person 
who has lost both his faiths and hopes, and has left 
only his hobgoblins of fear. The political discussions 
within our United States, for 
They spring from fears. 


example, relate primarily 
We 


The 


to questions of defense. 
hear little of wholesome international policies. 
politics of our country in a time of peace are the politics 
We lost faiths. We have 
from our old moorings. Our thought and 
We are suffering from 


of cowardice. have our 
drifted 
speech are dominated by fears. 
an attack of hypochondriaism. 

Now we would not insist that we must love and hate 
We do not even believe that it is necessary that 
As we try to 
bethink ourselves, we are inclined to insist, however, 
that be a working majority with similar 
principles. Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, traveler, diplomat, and scholar, wrote: 


alike. 
we should all have the same opinions. 
there must 
Chateaubriand, once French 
“In order that two men may be true friends, they must 
have contrary opinions, similar principles, and different 
We pacifists are interested in 
We would 


hates and affections.” 
principles. We would abolish wild Utopias. 
cure the disease of hypochondriaism. 

We are not vending “pills for the cure of earth- 
quakes.” We are pursuing no “damn barren ideality.” 
We are anxious to avoid the reputation of disseminating 
“loose gas.” We believe, and we are willing to sacri 
fice our all for the belief, in that development of States 
which shall eventually make it possible for each, man or 
woman, to be free to pursue life’s permanent satisfac- 
We are 
perfectly clear that such a supreme product of civilized 
humanity must be born out of the holy wedlock of lib- 
erty and discipline. It may be true, as Lord Bacon 
said, that the philosophers are engaged in making imag 
inary laws for imaginary commonwealths, and that their 


tions in the service of an advancing society. 


discourses are “as the stars, which give little light be- 
cause they are so high.” If so, we pacifists are not phi- 
We bethink ourselves in terms of democracy. 
It means that 


losophers. 
And democracy means something to us. 
condition of living together whereby human beings 
will be free to pursue not simply their pleasures, but 
that larger Utopia which embodies the constructive play 
of memory and imagination in the pursuit of a genuine 
“Tlappiness.” Not the happiness that militant Japan 
thinks she has discovered. It is not that. It is rather 
that larger Aristotelian happiness which is finer and 
greater than any mere pleasure, because more nearly 
complete. 

The realization of this ideal of the pacifist will be the 
product of bethinking ourselves. In times of stress we 
shall yet in some future time think first of friendly 
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rather than of warlike processes. The will to power 
will yet give way to a will to righteousness. If we be- 
think ourselves, we shall cease promoting mere “al- 


liances,” secret conferences, and pretence. ‘That much 


is now clear. If the Utopia which we pursue is to be 
reached it will be reached through institutions which 
shall give effect at least to the accepted principles of 
law and justice. These institutions can only develop 
out of much thinking. And they will be efficient and 
worth while only if our collective vision is broad ana 
clear. ‘The vision of the pacifist is of peace, of justice. 
This point of view, this vision, should be the point of 
view and vision of all who think and hope. They can 
be, if only we bethink ourselves and keep everlastingly 
at it. @. 


OUR ECONOMIC SQUINT 


T Is now an established fact that in all of the principal 
I nations of the world the war has produced a marked 
increase in the prices of foodstuffs, raw materials, and 
Of course the results of the war 
The countries now at war have 





manufactured articles. 
could not be otherwise. 
necessarily reduced production in many directions. The 
demand for foodstuffs and certain raw materials has 
very decidedly increased. The labor supply has been 
enormously reduced. Wages and the cost of transporta- 
tion are therefore correspondingly much higher. 

These economic effects are not confined to any one 
nation. For example, coal exported from Great Britain 
has advanced since the war began about 60 per cent in 
the average value per ton; woolen yarn and woolen cloth 
have shown a similar advance; cotton cloths have ad- 
vanced about 20 per cent, worsteds 40 per cent, wool 60 
per cent, tin plate 70 per cent, oil seeds 57 per cent, 
while dyestuffs have practically quadrupled in value. 
Turning to the other side of the globe, we find approxi- 
mate increases as follows: : 

40 per cent. 


Japanese raw silk 
100 i 


Matches ..... 

Cotton underclothing 
Tea .. 

Suiphur 

Copper 

Dried cuttlefish 


As Mr. O. P. Austin, statistician of the Foreign- 
Trade Department, National City Bank of New York, 
goes on to point out, these advances are true of Argen- 


tina meats, horses, wool, and hides. Tabulating other 


advances, we see: 


Russian eggs 

eee 

Flax 

Sugar 

| nee 
Oil cake .... . 
Egyptian raw cotton 
Brazilian India-rubber 
Hides . 
Cotton ... 


75 per cent, 
15 oe 


tere reer enone 
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South African copper ore, goat skins, and wool have 
all greatly advanced. The advances in New Zealand 
are also marked. One ray of welcome light out of 
South Africa for certain types of persons, however, is 
that ostrich feathers have shown a decline. 

Mr. Austin’s figures relating to export prices of ar- 
ticles from the United States are for us, however, fai 
more significant : 

Steel ingots and blooms have advanced from $22.70 to 
$55.25 per ton; structural iron and steel from $38.20 to 
$50.90 per ton; flour from $4.69 to $5.73 per barrel; wheat 
from 98.7 cents to $1.28 per bushel; copper ingots from 14.1 
cents to 26.2 cents per pound; gasoline from 12.5 cents to 
21 cents per gallon; potatoes from 80.4 cents to $1.22 per 
bushel ; wood pulp from $23.97 to $48.20 per ton. 


Among the imports to the United States we gather 
that: 

Rubber has advanced from 50.3 cents to 67.2 cents per 
pound; silk from $3.01 to $4.32 per pound; clothing, wool, 
from 24 ceuts to 20.4 cents per pound; flax from $298.31 to 
$747.74 per ton; hemp from $183.14 to $296.33 per ton; raw 
cotton from 17.4 cents to 20.7 cents per pound; copper pizs 
from 14 cents to 24.4 per pound; stockings, hose, ete., from 
$1.20 to $2.57 per dozen; tin plate from .029 cents to .UU4 
cents per pound. 

We know of no advances in wages that in any way 
offset this world-wide advance in the cost of living. As 
we have pointed out before in these columns, this war 
will mean for the United States more women washing 
and more babies dying. Indeed, judging from reports 
from Associated Charities throughout our land, this 
process has already begun. While the problem of dis- 
tressing and brutalizing poverty is thus becoming more 
and more acute in our United States, so far our states- 
men have, in their great wisdom, brought to the solution 
of it mainly the unprecedented expenditure by us of 
many millions for “adequate defense.” Leaving out of 
account our various types of moral and spiritual stra- 
bismus, our blind faith that this country is greatly 


profiting from the war is due to an economic squint 
which is unable to see either the present or the future. 
This economic squint is disquieting because the imme- 
diate future means higher and higher costs of living, 


more misery for the poor, wilder extravagancies for the 
rich, and, unless it is rectified and we behave in a larger 
way, there will follow the inevitable clashes and dangers 


which invariably grow from such conditions. ©. 





We ARE in receipt of a syndicated article in the in- 
terest of the League to Enforce Peace, written by Her- 
bert S. Houston, treasurer of that organization, which 
article is copyrighted by the American Defense Publish- 
ing Company, Incorporated. We naturally wonder if 
the League to Enforce Peace and the militarists have 
united at last for the promotion of an international 
army and an international navy for the permanent 
establishment of a “morality based on bayonets.” 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


Facts 
About Our 
Organization. 


From questions which are submitted 


to us from time to time by a number 
of our field workers, we assume that 
it will be of interest for us to state in other words some 
of the facts concerning our national organization under 
the terms of the Revised Constitution adopted by the 
American Peace Society in May, 1916. 

Under this constitution it is proposed that the Divi- 
sions shall take the place of the State societies existing 


heretofore. ‘hese Divisions will operate as the Ameri- 


“ 


can Peace Society. They will therefore not be “autono- 


mous” in the old sense. They will promote the work 
of the American Peace Society in accordance with the 
new constitution and subject to the approval of the 
National Board of Directors. 

‘The scale of membership fees within the Divisions 
shall, unless otherwise provided by the National Board 
of Directors, be the scale provided in Article 3 of the 
new constitution. The Divisions will pay annually to 
the National Office the sum of fifty cents for each an- 
nual member. ‘This fifty cents is to apply to the cost 
of printing the ApvocaTEe or Peacr. The whole ques- 
tion of membership fees, other than annual members 
and the payment of the fifty cents for the ApvocaTE oF 
PrAcE, remains open. This is a problem which re- 
quires time and study to solve. At present each case 
is being decided upon its own merits. Its ultimate 
solution remains as one of the tasks for the Board of 
Directors, upon which each Division will of course be 
proportionately represented. 

It is not expected that the Divisions will wish to 
enter into relations of affiliation and co-operation with 
other groups and organizations, contrary to the wishes 
of the National Board of Directors. Naturally the 
main office will wish to operate through its Depart- 
ments, and thence on through the Divisions to the Sec- 
tions and members. ‘There are as yet no by-laws gov- 
erning this situation, however, and the details of this 
arrangement may necessitate some rearrangement in 
certain quarters. 

The object of this reorganization of the American 
Peace Society, unanimously adopted at its annual meet- 
ing in May, is to promote co-ordinated effort and effi- 
ciency. The desirability for such effort is neither de- 
bated nor debatable. 

Already the following organizations have officially 
accepted the, plan: Connecticut, Vermont, Chicago, 
Maryland, Southern States, Washington, D. C., Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, and the Pacific coast. A number 
of other acceptances can be reported soon. @ « 
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The Zollvereins 
Planning 
More War. 


The Allies are planning a customs 
union, or Zollverein, of unprecedented 
proportion. During an __ indefinite 
period following the peace, it is proposed to subject the 
commerce of their enemies “either to prohibition or to 
They pro- 
pose to omit “the most favored nation clause” of the old 


a special system that shall be efficacious.” 


commercial treaties, and all of the nine Allies are 
openly to give each other preference in their reciprocal 
trade. The present war in no insignificant sense grew 
out of Germany’s complaint of discrimination against 
The Allies denied this discrimination. 
the Allies are starting out on a discrimination, open, 
Germany and the other 
Central Powers will, of course, complain. If the plans 
of the Zollverein are matured and enforced, the basis for 
the complaint cannot again be denied. 
the capitalists of the Allies are paving the way for com- 
mercial hatreds sure to breed war. It will simply be 
Zollverein against Zollverein, and then armies against 
armies. ¢C., 


her. But now 


all their own, and dangerous. 


In any event, 





The United 
States Ridiculed 
Abroad? 


The 
abroad. 


United States is 


If you don’t believe it, ask 


ridiculed 


the jingoes and junkers at home. Go 
to the politician, with his army and navy program, or 
to the frenzied press that sees no hope beyond the range 
Ask the crazed 
Kurope, especially the dunderpated 
You may 
expect an affirmation from any whose interest it is to 


of a sixteen-inch gun. Go further. 
chancelleries of 


persons euphemistically called diplomats. 


punch democracy between the eyes with the blows of 
privilege. Go to the swashbuckler, with his lust of 
power and his gold braid of pride. 

But if you are afraid to hear another story, keep 
away from the farmers, the miners, and the tradesmen 
who are bearing the brunt of the war in the trenches 
over there. Don’t ask the mothers who are giving all 
Avoid the 
Keep away from the 
wounded brought in peril from the field by American 
Red Cross drivers, tended by volunteer American nurses 
The United States abroad! 
If you really wish to believe it, don’t consult your own 
sense and conscience. Ask Mars. 

Walking through the madhouse of the world, you 
think you hear laughter. Look more closely. Listen 
Is it laughter? The maniacal rav- 
ings you hear are very disquieting to sensitive persons. 
But they are not laughter. You have read Mr. Shaw’s 
Androcles and the Lion. You recall the group of Chris- 


they have, nor the real women anywhere. 
prison camps as you investigate. 


and surgeons. ridiculed 


more attentively. 
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tians threatened by the Centurion’s Guard before the 
city gate. You recall the merriment of the Christians. 
That was laughter—real laughter. ¢, 





**Hell a Mile 
High’’ in 
Mexico. 


What is the matter with Mexico be- 
comes blindingly clear in the light of 
the various reports of the attitude of 
the American “interests” towards that country and peo- 
ple. We know no more striking example of this than 
the casual conversation reported by Badger Clark in a 
recent issue of Survey. This conversation was held 
seven years ago. It is none the less impressive, however, 
when we consider that such expressions of opinion have 
not lessened during these years, and especially when we 
reckon up the cumulative effect of them on the minds 
> whose interests preju- 
As we read: 


of other “confidential employes’ 
dice them in favor of “intervention.” 


“We own a good deal of that down there,” said my 
companion, waving his cigarette toward the south, “but 
we’ve got to have it under a government that will stand 
hitched.” 


“We,” said 1. “Who’s we?” 


“Oh, I mean the System, the men that run this coun- 
try.” 

“Well, that would be up to the people,” said I, “and 
I don’t reckon the American people want to take over 
any more colored orphan asylums until they get rid of 


the Philippines.” 

“The people don’t run this country, son,” replied my 
friend, in the tone of one addressing a little child. 
“They don’t now, and perhaps they never did. The 
System runs this country and the System wants Mexico. 
Uncle Porfirio is getting old, and any kind of greaser 
government is so uncertain that our dividends ain’t safe 
from one year to another, anyway. With the money 
we’ve got invested down there, we’ve simply got to have 
a stable government to do business under. One of these 
days we’ll take Mexico, or at least Sonora and Chihua- 
hua.” 

“And how?” said I. 

“United States army, of course,” he said, still with 
patronizing gentleness. 

“TI always supposed the United States army worked 
for the United States Government,” said I, my perfectly 
good American blood beginning to simmer a little. 

“Oh, they do, they do,” he smiled, “but it’s all as sim- 
ple as four aces, just the same. Uncle Porfirio is get- 
ting shaky and his feet are loose in the stirrups. Mexico 
is due for a revolution in a year or two, even if he 
doesn’t die. If it doesn’t start on time, it can be 
started.” 

“Well,” said I, “that just means another Mexican 
government.” 

“Wait,” he answered. “That’s just revolution num- 
ber one. There can be others. Give any enterprising 
pelado a dozen rifles and five thousand rounds and he’! 
call himself a general and start out to save his country 
against all comers. It’s a heap easier than working at 
Mexican wages.” 

“Well?” said I. 
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“Why, can’t you see?” said this loyal retainer of the 
System. “Mexico is full of American property and 
American citizens. In the general rookus that will be 
stirred up American properties will be looted. The 
owners in this country will start a holler. Then Ameri- 
can citizens will be plugged, and perhaps some American 
women will get carried off, and then the holler will be 
a yell. You know what a sentimental, hysterical outfit 
the American people are. You ‘remember the Maine,’ 
don’t you? Well, Congress will have to come through. 
The President will have to come through. The army 
will waltz across the line. Mexicans fight better than 
they work, and they don’t love us two-bits’ worth, so it’s 
likely to be ‘hell a mile high’ for a while. It will cost 
the Government so much to get in that they won’t be in 
any hurry to get out again. When the dead are finally 
planted and the dust blows away, a good part of Mexico 
will be under American control for good and our divi- 
dends will be safe. Sabe?” 
The Russo- interna- 
Japanese 
Horse-trade. 


Translated into terms of 
tional peace, the treaty signed at Pe- 
trogad on July 3 by representatives of 
the Russian and Japanese governments bears a closer re- 
semblance to an Oriental of a David Harum 
horse-trade than anything we have seen for some time. 
Russia had a dark horse in the shape of about sixty 
miles of railroad extending from the Japanese line in 
Manchuria to a port on the Sungari River. This and 
the right to Japanese navigation on the river have long 
Heretofore efforts to purchase this line 
But the good horse-trader bides 


version 


heen coveted. 
have been unsuccessful. 
his time, as did Japan. 
perate need of guns and ammunition. 
had from the West and her own supply was hopelessly 
inadequate. Almost on the threshold, however, Japan’s 
arsenals were bursting with a more than adequate sup- 
ply. And so the trading began. Japan, with Yankee 
shrewdness, at once sought the earth and sky for hidden 
dangers and despaired of letting go the precious pro- 
visions against national disaster. “Who would protect 
me then?” the Japanese murmured. “Who but I!” cried 
the Russian, and Japan hid its smile of triumph. These 
many years that country has sought to gain just that 
promise from Russia—a guarantee to come to the rescue 
in case of trouble with a third party over the Japanese 
policy in China. “But I must have a token of your 
good faith,” was the next play, and mention was made 
of some sixty miles of railroad. High stakes for Russia 
to pay, but none knew Russia’s need so well as her clever 
neighbor. And so the bargain was finally made and the 
pact signed, and throughout the island of Nippon good 
folk were bade rejoice at the love-feast. 

It was a shrewd trade, and, as thorough Yankees our- 
selves, we should applaud mightily and accept becom- 
ingly the subtle flattery of imitation. But America is 
more concerned with international peace than with 


Recently Russia stood in des- 
None was to be 
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clever horse-trading. We know too well that lasting 
affection and a kindly spirit are rarely bred in such a 
deal. Russia paid through the nose for the guns and 
shells she needed. When the shells have been fired and 
the guns are silent, Russia will not recall the affair with 
gratitude. Nor for all the well-staged rejoicing in 
Tokio will Japan bear greater love for her old-time foe 
Such alliances and treaties have 
The horse-trader 


because of the deal. 
little to do with international peace. 
is no pacifist. 





A Long 
Step Ahead. 


The policies of a nation are the ex- 
pression of the principles of a people, 
and to say that a nation without defi- 
nitely expressed foreign and domestic policies is to be 
regarded as unprincipled by other nations of the world 


is hardly to exaggerate. To a large extent this has 
been the anomalous position of the United States in the 
Its inconveniences, not to say perils, are many, 
its most noticeable effect is to 


past. 
but within the nation 
give strength to what Mr. H. G. Wells has so aptly 
called the “Gawdsakers.” These are the people who 
rise excitedly in an emergency and shout aloud, “For 
God’s sake, let’s DO something!” When the Lusitania 
is sunk or our southern border raided, the shout be- 
comes a shriek. The European war has made them 
purple-veined and breathless. To them the President 
spoke most pointedly when he declared, in Nebraska, 
speaking of our effort to maintain neutrality, “We are 
holding off, not because we do not feel concerned, but 
because when we exert the force of this nation we want 
to know ‘what we are exerting it for.” 

This is not the declaration, perhaps, of an ardent 
pacifist, but it is a statement of a belief that can lead 
to none but a just war, if such a war exists. It is the 
expression of the need of national policies which shall 
adequately express the desire of this nation and this 
people to lead the world in honor, justice to its fellow- 
men of every nation, and integrity. And the expression 
of this need is the first long step in formulating such 
policies. 





The Broken 
Arguments. 


The arguments for war are of three 
kinds—biological, psychological, and 
moral. They have all been broken 
down by this war, as they have been broken down by 
every other war. The fit are not surviving in Europe. 
The law of the tooth and claw is more destructive of 
the best than ever before. Nothing in the whole his- 
tory of the world since August 1, 1914, has demon- 
strated that war is either “natural” or “inevitable.” 
The old doctrines, that “peace is a canker,” that “war 
will be as long as men desire change,” and as long as 
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some men “will to lead” and others “will to follow,” 
are the empty phrases they always have been. That 
“war is a tonic” can be the belief of no one at the last. 

War is the outgrowth of a lethargic society unwilling 
to reason and to act in the service of itself. Nations 
have been overcome by the thoughtless inactivities of 
the many and the irrational activities of the few. Shall 
the breakdown of these old false theories end in a more 
rational behavior after the war? “Practical men” are 
turning more and more toward some form of a life- 
saving and life-serving international co-operative or- 
ganization. Baron Sakatani brought to us the other 
day the word that every responsible leader of Europe 
hopes for such organization. We know this to be true 
of Premier Asquith, Lord Grey, and Mr. Balfour. 
Viscount Bryce recently re-emphasized the importance 
of it in a notable address in Birmingham. The arts 
and the sciences, education and religion, politics and 
the hopes of humanity, are at stake. This is why. 
Here and there men are trving to discover the world 
as it is, and to begin all over to draw things as they see 
them “for the God of things as they are.” The old 
arguments led only to the pit. Shall we begin some- 
thing new, or are our brains inadequate for such a 
task? The old civilization was “putty, brass, an’ paint.” 
Any new civilization will evolve out of ideas and ideals. 
Are we big enough for the ideas? Can we get up 
muscle enough to create our ideals into something con- 
crete? @. 





But She 
Ain’t. 


“Well,” says our friend the cynic, 
“what’s the use of running a peace 
shop in the midst of a war like this? 
You see what it comes to! Humans are humans; they 
fight.” hat the last century has seen a steady and 
ever-widening growth of the hope for peace in the world, 
and that that century ends in the greatest and most 
devastating war in all history, is a serious matter. Must 
we indeed close up our peace shop and go hunting 
Utopia elsewhere in the universe? It is best to consult 
an authority in the matter. Kipling, for instance: 


“If England was what England seems, 
An’ not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass an’ paint, 

‘Ow quick we'd chuck ’er! 

But she ain’t!” 

“But she ain’t” is the brave line. It rings with the 
spirit of the pacifist. The pacifist is very clear in his 
own mind about the whole course before him. Nothing 
in the last three years has dimmed his vision. The old 
Machiavellian days produced the inevitable explosion. 
In consequence our international color blindness is clear- 
The world is not what the world seems, just 
As the pacifist views 


ing up. 
noise, and greed, and insanity. 
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this same old world, he has no desire to “chuck ’er.” He 
believes that the old things are passing away. He is en- 
couraged that kings and lords, ministers and generals, 
candidates for office and the man next door are all plead- 
ing for a means of overcoming war. He lends his devo- 
tion to the world that lies back of the “putty, brass, an’ 
paint.” ° 





‘*The Only 
Way.’’ 


The New York Times is quite of the 
opinion that the new battle cruisers 
for the United States Navy are an in- 
vestment to secure international peace. These floating 
forts are to be 850 feet long, and with a speed of from 
thirty-two to thirty-five knots. Their displacement will 
be 35,000 tons, as against the English warships of the 
“Queen Elizabeth” type, with only 27,500 tons. Each 
of these new swift-going war machines will carry ten 
fourteen-inch guns. The $20,000,000 machines will, in 
short, represent the superlative in dimensions and speed. 
This New York paper grants that “economically the loss 
of one of these powerful cruisers will be very serious ; 
but ships are not built to be lost. The one thing certain 
is that with plenty of cruisers of this type ready for 
action and the newer 32,000-ton dreadnaughts in com- 
mission, the chance of the United States Navy being 
dragged into war will be remote. We are building for 
defense, not for offense. That is the only way 
to do it.” Of course Germany has presented this kind 
of an argument for forty years; so has Great Britain, 
France, and Japan. The pathetic side of the matter is 
that the Times probably sincerely believes what it says 
to be true. It picks out what is demonstrably the most 
hopeless way possible of keeping the peace, and gravely 
asserts it to be “the only way to doit.” It the Times has 
its way, this type of reasoning in a circle will go on and 
on until the next war follows, as the night follows the 
day, and when it comes we’ll be in it. ¢, 





**Viva 
Mexico.’’ 


Either Mexico is a nation, with a 
patriotic conception of nationality, a 
fervent desire to establish that nation 
in its integrity before the world, or it is no more than 
a nameless group of individuals, destined inevitably to 
be absorbed within other boundaries and to pass forgot- 
ten from the map of the world. The United States, 
thus far in its dealings with the Carranza government, 
has acted upon the belief that Mexico is a nation. We 
have presumed the Mexican government to be honestly 
attempting, under nearly overwhelming difficulties, but 
with utmost patriotism, to establish, as we established 
not so many years ago, a more stable nationality. In 
this belief we have patiently extricated ourselves from 
many vexatious entanglements with her and are at pres- 
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ent, at Atlantic City, endeavoring, through our repre- 
sentatives to the joint conference, to anticipate and 
avoid similar entanglements in the future and to lend 
the assistance of an older and more experienced govern- 
ment to this perilously burdened people. 

In this we are makers of history, pioneers in one of 
the finest demonstrations of the brotherhood of nations 
that history can record. 
losses, “insults” (as we have at times been pleased to call 
them), aggravations innumerable, which might with 


We have suffered stinging 


some semblance of justice have been laid to this attempt 
in Mexico to win a wider and more substantial freedom. 
Yet we are strong enough and great enough to look be- 
yond these vexations and voluntarily to lend our efforts 
to the establishment of the new Mexico. It is well for 
us to realize the true greatness of what we are doing; to 
appraise at its true value this priceless gift that we are 
conferring, even though it be at the cost of American 
money and American lives. We may be properly proud 
of our endeavor. We may look upon ourselves as builders 
and creators, and in a world at present given over to 
We have built a Panama Canal; we have 
We can do 
We can establish a new standard of responsibility 


destruction. 
stood four-square for the rights of neutrals. 
more. 
We can create new 


We are 


of a greater nation for a weaker. 
and higher values in international relations. 
doing this today. 





Applying Peace 
Platforms in 
the Pacific. 


Do these words, spoken by Senator 
Borah, indeed relate a “fact”? 


“T have become thoroughly con- 
vinced that the American people as a people, regardless 
of party and party pledges, are in favor of holding the 
Philippine Islands. I rise to impress on the Filipino 
people the lesson which I gathered, and that is, that 
they should adjust themselves to the fact that they are 
a part of the United States, and will remain so perma- 
nently.” 


We are beginning to picture the United States as 


taking a lead in the making of peace in Europe and iu 
perfecting an international system that will end wars. 
In our platforms we are specifying that “no annexation 
or transfer of territory shall be made contrary to the 
The 


inconsistency between this statement and such as that 


interests and wishes of the population concerned.” 


quoted above is too evident. Granted that we do the 
Filipinos only a kindness by withdrawing our power 
slowly from the islands, as they give good evidence of 
their ability to govern themselves: the fact remains that 
they are a people, with a conception, however clouded, 
of nationality, and that recognition on our part of the 
right of distinct peoples to be governed only by their 
own consent cannot well be extended across one ocean 


and withdrawn from the other, 
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We would urge, then, that we visualize ourselves 
clearly as the trustees of the Philippines, and no more. 
With this clear definition of our policy, we shall run less 
danger of confusing our aims and gradually usurping 
rights that are inconsistent with our professed beliefs. 
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No Senator will then “gather lessons” that we may 
blush to read. It is well to remember that in the 
Islands they quote with significant frequency Rizal’s 
words: “The chains of another are irksome, even the 
golden.” 


“ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION” 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


Secretary of the American Peace Society 


THE PROBLEM. 


7s real problem facing the United States today is 
not so much a question of whether we shall or shail 
not add a mule driver, two blacksmiths, and a sergeant 
to our army, or a hundred submarines and numberless 
air-craft to our navy; it is not the question of this or 
that type of military organization; it is not even the 
question of “Prussianism,” whatever that means, of 
imperialism, of militarism, of pro-German or of pro- 
Ally. The problem facing the United States, and so 
closely as not clearly to be seen, is, how are we going to 
perform our share toward overcoming the international 
war of forty years hence? How are we to avoid the 
race for the abyss, the fulfillment of Gambetta’s proph- 
ecy when each nation shall be left “a beggar crouching 
by a barracks door” ? 

It is no mere figure of speech that civilization is or 
soon will be at the parting of the ways. Why we are 
not thinking and talking more about this is one of the 
paradoxes of American politics, for war is not inevitable 
any more than slavery, witchcraft, and the inquisition 
were inevitable. 

It seems necessary for us to remind ourselves more 
frequently of this and of the fact that war as a-means 
of settling international disputes, is and always has 
been unqualifiedly condemned by soldier and by civilian. 
Carl Schurz, a soldier of importance, expressed great 
indignation at the “flippant talk of war.” The Duke of 
Wellington considered it a “detestable thing,” and 
added, “If you had seen but one day of war you would 
pray God never to see another.” General Sheridan 
held that “war will eliminate itself,’ and General Sher- 
man that the glory of war is “all moonshine.” Wash- 
ington called it the “plague to mankind,” and even Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, at St. Helena, expressed the belief 
that “brute force can create nothing durable.” Emer- 
son called war “an epidemic of insanity;” Jefferson 
“the greatest of human evils,” while Franklin repeat- 
edly wrote: “There never was a good war nor a bad 
peace.” William Ladd, founder of the American Peace 
Society, said, shortly before his death in 1841: 

“Oh, that I had another life to devote to the holy 
cause of peace. It is a cause to die for. It is to me 
the field of glory, the field on which my Saviour died.” 

It is written, and it is true not because it is written, 
but it is written because it is true: 

“The Lord loveth justice. . . . And the work of 
righteousness shall be peace. . . And God shall 
judge between the nations and arbitrate for many peo- 


ples. He shall make their officers peace, and 
their rulers righteousness.” 

Within a year, concluding an address before the 
House of Lords, Lord Courtney expressed himself in 
these eloquent words: 

“We have been much moved of late by the history of 
a woman whose name would add luster to the great roll 
of noble English women. Miss Cavell’s life was occu- 
pied in the service and sacrifice of love. A law-breaker, 
she came under the penalty of the law, and a barbarous 
and besotted government insisted on exacting the full 
penalty. In the many weeks she was in prison great 
thoughts took shape in Miss Cavell’s mind, and her last 
words were: ‘Standing before God and eternity, I real- 
ize that patriotism is not enough. I must be free from 
hate and bitterness.” With reverence I should like to 
make those words my own, and I beg your lordships to 
accept them in their simplicity and fullness.” 

With nearly three-fourths of the world at war, spend- 
ing every week for purposes of wild destruction more 
than is spent in the entire United States in one whole 
year for peaceful education, it is of some importance 
that every intelligent person should realize that the one 
great problem facing: civilization is the problem of 
making Jess possible a repetition of this irrational be- 
havior. he militarists have a phrase that describes 
their procedure when confronted with a military prob- 
lem. They first make an “estimate of the situation.” 
I venture in this paper a brief “estimate of the situa- 
tion.” . 

Some Factors. 

To solve the war problem is manifestly not easy. The 
economic rivalries, restrictions, and conflicts of interest 
are complicated facts. There is the continuous grasp 
for markets; there is the constant conflict between those 
who are beneficiaries of a predatory wealth and those 
who are upbuilding creative wealth. The irritations 
of competition are complicated by tariffs created by self- 
exploiting nations with little or no regard for the condi- 
tions or temper of other nations. These highly compli- 
cated economic facts, far from clearly understood, gen- 
erate international fears and differences which often 
hasten the oncoming of war. 

In addition to these economic factors, we are con- 
fronted with certain political situations and ambitions 
There are the intolerant and the unnecessary differences 
and animosities between militarists and civilists, as if 
one large section of every nation madly desires war, 
while the remaining section as madly opposes it. Many 
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interests fear democracy, and resort to secrecies, coer- 
cions, oppressions, and imperialisms, prompted seem- 
ingly by a faith in Treitschke’s doctrine that “foreign 
war is the swift remedy for disunion and waning pa- 
triotism.” This war has been defined as “the back-fire 
of privilege against democracy.” The fear of internal 
revolutions undoubtedly made it easier for the European 
diplomats and governing classes to think in terms of 
strife. Political “alliances” have complicated seriously 
the situation. The alliance of France with Russia, for 
example, made France logically the object of Germany’s 
first attack. Secret diplomacy has made war the fiat of 
the few. This is undoubtedly a war largely for pres- 
tige. Conscription, real or threatened, has favored the 
exploitation of personal greed and ambitions and made 
more possible the exercise of the instinct to fight. Lack 
of anv international political organization has made it 
possible for nations to think of denationalizing each 
other by force, of oppressing races, and of practicing 
other tvrannies. The unnatural boundaries of nations, 
the lack of coincidence between racial and national bor- 
ders, has been a source of political irritation. The in- 
sistence that the status quo must be maintained, and 
that treaties are unalterable and eternal has in an ad- 
vaneing civilization often proved an irritating provo- 
cative of war. The political conception that the inter- 
ests of States are necessarily divergent is another. 

Then there are certain legal anomalies and difficulties 
which have also made war seem to be inevitable. Inter- 
national law has been found to be inadequate in quite 
the same way and for quite similar reasons that our own 
Articles of Confederation in force from 1781 to 1789 
were found to be inadequate. There is as yet no perma- 
nent law-making organization for the nations. There 
is no genuine law-interpreting organization for the na- 
tions. Naturally the nations are often unwilling to 
submit serious cases to an inadequate tribunal, with 
powers primarily of arbitration and compromise only. 

But these economic, political, and legal causes for war 
are not all. There are the commercial advantages which 
come to special groups in time of war. The profits in 
the manufacture of war munitions tend to develop a 
commercial plutocracy, slow to grasp the advantages of 
peace. 

Then, too, there are personal factors, limitless in num- 
ber and far from least. Our patriotism is often provin- 
cial. This is usually due to our ignorance of the spirit 
and motives of other people. We are prejudiced and 
bigoted, because we do not know any better. It is easy 
for this type of mind to become cynical and to read with 
avidity the sensationalisms of an opportunist press. 
Personal ambitions for social position feed upon ego- 
tisms, nourish jealousies, and spread far and near an 
enormous amount of loose talk. Most of us kave failed 
to outgrow our ancient instinct to fight. The spirit of 
adventure is always abroad. There is undoubtedly a 
camaraderie in war very attractive, especially to virile 
young men tied to a plow, a counting desk, or a family 
fortune. It is a human disposition to be fearful, and so 
we generate fears—fears of invasion, of hunger, of a 
horrible attacking, consuming Moloch from beyond the 
seas. We enjoy the reputation of being “loyal,” and so 
we talk proudly about our “loyalty to our flag,” to our 
“honor,” to our “property,” to “liberty,” “justice,” 
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“rights.” These constitute in part the glow which ac- 


companies the enthusiasm for one’s nation, but they are 
for the most part exclusive of any enthusiasm or interest 
or thought relating directly or indirectly to the interests 
of other nations. Since it is an instinct to follow a 
leader, the dei ex machine have little trouble in playing 
upon our instincts, our fears, and our loyalties. It is a 
personal weakness to be intolerant. Mr. Roosevelt's 
opinions of the pacifists have become too warm safely to 
commit to paper. The pacifists’ opinions of Mr. Roose- 
velt add by expression little to our national peace of 
mind. Another one of our idiosyncrasies is to continue 
our misrepresentations of that much misunderstood 
scholar, Charles Darwin. We quite forget or ignore the 
fact that brutes within a species do not war among them- 
selves. Strangely, we have grown to believe that because 
struggle is essential, that therefore war is inevitable. 
Such progress as the race has made has not been because 
of war, but in spite of war. While two litigants may 
be mistaken as to their rights, or their rights may not 
be clear, and in consequence need interpretation, yet 
there can be no just war, because in the case of every 
war there are two sides at least, both of which cannot be 
wholly right. War is a wrongful method of trying to 
right real or imaginary wrongs, because equity cannot 
be justly determined by might alone. 

It is a strange reflection upon our personal outlook 
and capacity that there is no democratic control of the 
qaestion whether or not we shall be led forth to shoot 
and to be shot. Even parliaments had no control of the 
foreign policies that led to this war. We have accepted 


the ancient fallacy of pure barbarism, and without think- 
ing, without question, that there are some disputes that 


can be settled only by throat slittings and disembowel- 
ments. We seem never seriously to question the old law 
of conquest, the law of the tooth and claw. 

Furthermore, and not least among the causes for war. 
is the ease with which in the shades of a smug national 
self-complacency, we somewhat arrogantly conclude that 
other nations must at any cost be made to conform to 
our notions, our whims of what ought to be. It is diffi- 
cult to outgrow the Hellenic doctrine that all beyond 
our borders are barbarians. 

These economic, political, legal, commercial, personal 
factors are for the most part real factors in any estimate 
of the situation as we set about the solution of the prob- 


-lem of war. 


Of course these are not the only factors. Out of a 
confusion of thinking and limping logic regarding the 
State, we have developed many fallacies which by in- 
ertia perpetuate the conditions which make for war. 
For illustration, we pin our faith upon “alliances” with 
little regard for the efficiency of any machinery for the 
righteous and judicial settlement of our disputes. Our 
philosophy of government as regards internal order 
seems to us incapable of application to questions of in- 
ternational order. When we do think of international 
judicial machinery, we first begin to think of the excep- 
tions. We decide at once that we cannot submit ques- 
tions of “vital interest and honor,” as if any interna- 
tional machinery can amount to anything unless it is 
capable of dealing with matters of vital interest and na- 
tional honor. We quite forget or ignore that our own 
first great international treaty, the Jay Treaty of 1794, 
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between this country and Great Britain, involved ques- 
tions of vital interest and honor, and that the same 
thine was true in the very illuminating and important 
Geneva award in the case of the Alabama claims. In 
the language of that eminent authority, John Bassett 
Moore: “We must on the last analysis rely upon the 
cultivation of a mental attitude which will lead men to 
think first of amicable processes rather than of war when 
differences arise.” But if this “mental attitude” is to be 
attained, we must somehow overcome the old false doc- 
trines that war is necessary to culture and ideals; that 
the flag must follow trade; that large military States are 
essential to a people’s good ; that the decisions of war are 
of necessity just; that armaments are an insurance 
against war. Somehow we must overcome the stupen- 
dous vanities, the exaggerated egotisms, the hypocrisy 
and lust for power that muddle their way along through 
secret “alliances” and “ententes.” We must learn that 
governments cannot rest primarily and safely upon mili- 
tary force. Wars are created by man, and what is cre- 
ated by man can be prevented by man. The expression 
that “war is in itself a good thing” convinces one that 
there must be such a thing as total depravity. Navies 
are not used as an “international police force”; they 
never have been, and they probably never will be. It is 
true that life is a plexus of forces—physical, mental, 
and spiritual. Dr. John Dewey is quite accurate in stat- 
ing that these forces find expression sometimes as energy, 
sometimes as coercion, sometimes as constraint, some- 
times as violence. Certain of these types of forces are 


at the basis of all achievement, and it is by the regula- 
tion through law of these forces that wastes are avoided 


and that States and civilization exist. But it is the mili- 
tary force of violence, the individualistic and uncon- 
trolled exercise of a self-created military machine for 
the promotion of the interests of that self alone against 
which the pacifists are arrayed. There are types of force 
that may be in the interest of morality. The aim of the 
pacifists is not the elimination of force, qua force, but 
the modification and utilization of it to co-operative and 
constructive ends. The aim is to substitute a higher 
force, a “super-resistance” for the war force. 


MeEtnHops oF SOLUTION. 


For the creation of this substitute for war there are 
many programs. Many people are talking about it, 
probably more than ever before in history. Among the 
programs perhaps the most familiar are the tentative 
outline submitted by the Neutral Conference at Stock- 
holm, which grew out of the Ford Peace Party; that of 
the Central Organization for a Durable Peace, with 
headquarters at The Hague; of the International Con- 
gress of Women, which also met at The Hague; of the 
League to Enforce Peace; of the Socialists here and 
abroad, and of the American Peace Society. The 
points upon which practically all of these programs 
agree are that the nations must set up a permanent in- 
ternational law-making body, a permanent international 
law-interpreting body, and, as set forth in most of the 
programs, an international council of conciliation for 
the investigation of and report upon non-justiciable in- 
ternational issues. There are many provisions and de- 
mands outside these three, but upon these three the 
agreement is practically unanimous, 
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Among the various other proposals, I note these: That 
there should be no annexation or transfer of territorv 
contrary to the interests and wishes of the population 
concerned ; that the States shall guarantee to the various 
nationalities included in their boundaries equality be- 
fore the law, religious liberty, and the free use of their 
native languages; that the States shall agree to intro- 
duce in their colonies or other dependencies liberty of 
commerce and equal treatment for all nations; that 
there shall be an extension of the existing Hague Court 
of Arbitration; that the States shall bind themselves 
to take concerted action, diplomatic, economic or mili- 
tary, in case any State should resort to military meas- 
ures or refuse to submit the dispute to the court or 
council of conciliation; that States shall agree to reduce 
their armaments, to give up the right of capture, and 
to abide by the principle of the freedom of the seas; 
that foreign policy shall be under the effective control 
of parliaments, and that secret treaties shall be void. 

A bill was introduced and passed by our Sixty-fourth 
Congress which, among other things, calls for a confer- 
ence of all great governments not later than the close of 
the war, to formulate plans for the establishment of a 
world tribunal for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes and to consider the question of disarma- 
ment. Congress appropriated $200,000 for the expenses 
of such a conference. In our country there is a con- 
stant agitation for a better Federal protection for aliens 
and a more comprehensive immigration policy for this 
country. There is a demand from some quarters for 
a declaration of the fundamental rights and duties of 
nations. Indeed, such a declaration was drawn, sub- 
mitted, and adopted by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law at its meeting in January, 1916. 

Some of the problems which are discussed increas- 
ingly in this country, but more particularlv by the 
peacemakers in belligerent lands, are the following: 
Should successful invasion justify annexation? Should 
the independence of Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro 
be restored? And should Belgium be fully compensated 
for her losses? What is to be the fate of the German 
colonial territories, and what readjustments of European 
national boundaries are necessary? The demand for in- 
creased economic opportunities in undeveloped sections 
of the world are more and more discussed. There is an 
increased interest in the principles of the “open door.” 
As yet, however, we are evidently too near the war to 
formulate principles which are clearly applicable to all 
of these questions. It seems to be generally agreed that 
permanent grievances which lead nations to devote their 
energies to the preparation for future wars should be 
overcome. It is encouraging that we hear more and 
more about the future than we do about the possible 
means of retribution for the past. Responsible British 
statesmen have repudiated the theory of conquest. 
Voices in Germany have been heard also repudiating 
such intention. It is held by an increasing number of 
thoughtful people that the principle of nationality 
should be satisfied as far as possible in Poland, Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Trentino, the Slav districts to the south, 
Bulgarian-Macedonia, while the principle of neutraliza- 
tion should be extended through neutral States and 
buffer zones. Of course there remain the problem of 
German enterprises in Asiatic Turkey, the disposition 
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of the Armenian provinces, the control of the Bosporus, 
and the whole question of free ports on the Adriatic, 
Aigean, Baltic, and North seas. The destruction of 
militarism and the freedom of the seas remain still in 
the realm of academic discussion, but they are real ele- 
ments in the situation. It seems more and more clearly 
to be realized that the welfare of nations does not rest 
so much upon the development of armed force as upon 
the principle of mutual co-operation. 
AN INTERNATIONAL Force. 


No estimate of the situation of the current peace 
movements can omit reference to the much-discussed 
problem of an international force. The League to En- 
force Peace, for example, makes the use of an interna- 
tional force an indispensable and fundamental element 
in its program. Many voices, powerful voices, are 
raised in the defense of this belief. The arguments in 
its favor are so familiar that it is not necessary to give 
them here. There are arrayed against it, however, a 
number of arguments which, because they are less famil- 
iar, need perhaps to be stated. For instance, it is 
pointed out that if we of the United States should ente: 
such a league, giving to the league the power to enforce 
peace in the case of other and retalcitrant nations, that 
the same league would have the power to enforce its will 
upon this country if for any reason they deemed the 
United States recalcitrant. It is held that the United 
States people, and especially the United States Senate, 
would never agree to such a league. It is shown that 
the United States Supreme Court, even though it repre- 
sents a real confederation of States, yet has no power 
to enforce its decrees against an individual State; that, 
indeed, the United States Supreme Court cannot compel 
a State to appear before it. In spite of these facts, the 
decrees of the United States Supreme Court are today 
enforced. They are enforced because the public wills 
that they be enforced, and for no other reason. It is 
argued that before such an international force can be set 
up it will be necessary to establish an international 
legislature, an international court, and an international 
executive, none of which exists at the present. As Mr. 
Taft, president of the League to Enforce Peace, himself 
said: “We should first establish-the court before calling 
in the sheriff.” It is asked why it is not more reason- 
able to try out an International Legislature and an In- 
ternational Court before deciding the question whether 
we shall or shall not need an International Police? It 
is held that all law and institutions break down unless 
backed by public opinion, and whether there be force 
or not. If public opinion within a nation is educated 
to the point of wishing international peace sufficiently 
to organize an international force which may be used 
against that nation itself, then an international military 
force would probably be ipso facto unnecessary. Pre- 
paredness to use force never has and never will neces- 
sarily operate as a deterrent in time of serious interna- 
tional crises. The only effective sanction or hope of any 
court, especially of an international court, must be not 
the amount of fear which it inspires, but the kind of 
justice which it decrees. It is the coherence of an en- 
lightened self-interest that makes international opera- 
tions possible: 

It is true that the United States Constitution provides 
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that only the Congress shall declare war, raise and sup- 
port armies, and that only the Congress shall have the 
power to provide for calling forth the militia for repel- 
ling invasions. Under the plan proposed by the League 
to Enforce Peace this power, at least in certain in 
stances, will be delegated to an outside impalpable 
“League” made up of persons the majority of whom are 
citizens of other nations. If such a league were to 
operate against the United States, which would be per 
fectly possible under the plan, so far as our own repre- 
sentatives participate in it, it would be a violation of tha‘ 
portion of the United States Constitution which calls 
it treason against the United States to levy war against 
it, to adhere to its enemies, or to give them aid and com- 
fort. If such a league were to operate against the 
United States, it would have to do so by invading a 
State or States. The United States Constitution pro- 
vides that the United States shall. protect each of the 
States against invasion. For these reasons many be- 
lieve that the plans of the League to Enforce Peace as- 
sume too much. It is not probable that the United 
States Senate has the power to enter into any such po- 
litical union. It is doubtful if it can be prevailed upon 
to accept a scheme, even in principle, which would mate- 
rially curtail its constitutional prerogatives, subordinate 
the Congress of the United States to a league unknown 
to and inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 
States, permanently abdicate a large share of our na- 
tional sovereignty, and change, both in fact and in 
theory, the form and substance of our Government. ‘The 
question will persist whenever the plan is definitely con 
sidered by practical statesmen in concrete situations, 
what is to become of the sovereign independence of na- 
tions, especially of the small nations? 

In 1623 Emeric Crucé proposed a league to enforce 
peace. Tracing the rise of the peace movement from 
that time through the great programs of Hugo Grotius, 
Sully, William Penn, Saint-Pierre, Bentham, Immanuel 
Kant, and William Ladd, we find a progressive decrease 
of emphasis upon the possibilities of an international 
force until with Kant and Ladd it disappears altogether. 
Indeed, the plan of perpetual peace proposed by Abbé 
de Saint-Pierre, patterned after Sully, and which pro- 
vided for the use of an international force to uphold the 
decisions of the international congress, was tried in the 
Germanic Confederation of 1815 and failed, and it was 
tried under the terms of Metternich’s Troppau Protocol, 
in the case of the Holy Alliance, where it also failed. 
Cardinal Fleury, Prime Minister to Louis XV _ of 
France, when presented with the scheme proposed by 
the Abbé, pleasantly remarked that the document should 
have a preliminary article providing for the education 
of missionaries to “dispose the hearts of the princes of 
Europe to submit to such a diet.” 

It would be necessary for the United States to disavow 
its Monroe Doctrine before it could enter into such a 
league. Our ancient policy of avoiding entangling al- 
liances would have to be utterly changed, and we would 
soon find ourselves forced to participate in military oper- 
ations in some distant part of the globe and over matters 
possibly of very little concern to this nation. How such 
a league can be organized, officered, and financed does 
not appear. What nations shal] be excluded, if any, and 
how the league shall be controlled, are problems not 
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without difficulties. There seems to have been an in- 
sufficient amount of thought given to such details as the 
element of personal equation, of the possibility of rival 
leagues, of the old difficulties involved in the principle 
of the balance of power, and of the form and methods 
of the various kinds of guarantees. Shall Turk, Rus- 
sian, Siamese, and Englander share and share alike in 
the plan, or what other basis of representation shall be 
provided? Other problems involved are the composi- 
tion of an international code, the control of interna- 
tional waterways, the old questions of tariffs, of arti- 
ficial boundaries, of neutrality, and the rest. How is 
it to be decided who the recalcitrant nation really is? 
When do legitimate national aspirations become illegiti- 
mate and subject to review by the court? How can the 
plan be made to apply to those who do not subscribe to it 
voluntarily? What is to become of the strong spirit of 
nationalism more and more characteristic of modern 
States? Is it not true that conciliation and compulsion 
are mutually exclusive terms? Shall or shall not the 
plan rest upon the maintenance of the status quo? 

Mr. Taft said at Mohonk in May, 1916, that force was 
inserted in the program “with the hope that the threat 
will be enough without actual resort to military or eco- 
nomic means.” That sounds almost like an apology for 
the insertion. Mr. Taft also agreed that the program 
represented simply “a working hypothesis.” Such men 
as Herr Von Jagow and Lord Cromer doubt that it is 
even a working hypothesis. As Mr. Bryan said at the 


same Mohonk meeting: “Stepping from moral suasion 


to force is a step down and not up.” It is towards mon- 
archy, and not towards democracy. The Hon. Charles 
I. Hughes, speaking with reference to the Adamson law, 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin, September 20, 1916, said: 
“All we have to do is to stand firmly for principle and 
we can get justice done.” This is but a restatement of 
the position taken some time ago by Mr. Elihu Root, 
that the sanction for international law is public opinion ; 
a position taken by Bynkershoek, Scott, and others, who 
have held that sovereignty lies only in the common con- 
sent—that is to say, in humanity, public opinion, which 
grows out of customs, codes, decisions, treaties, awards, 
laws, and precedents of nations. In any event, the whole 
plan for an international force ignores, at least seems to 
ignore, the evolutionary forces and conflicting ideals 
with which such a force would inevitably be faced when 
once it reached the plane of practical politics. .No agree- 
ment to abide by the decisions of tribunals is provided 
for. All signatories retain independent armaments. It 
is an express method of carrying on war with inadequate 
organization for doing even that effectively. 

There have been great international conventions—the 
Paris Conventions, the Geneva Convention, the Hague 
Conventions, the London Convention. None of them 
planned for an enforcing authority. 

The arguments in favor of an international force are 
drawn from analogies which apply to frontier communi- 
ties within a State, to the conduct of cities, to highway 
robbery, and to a posse comitatus. But these analogies 
are not applicable to international situations or great 
masses of men. A nearer analogy would be that of the 
relation of the Supreme Court of the United States to 
issues joined between any two States of the Union. And, 
as we have seen, the United States Supreme Court con- 
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trols and needs no military force for the enforcement of 
its decrees. 

For these reasons, it is argued, the plan for an inter- 
national military force seems to make the solution of the 
problem of war more difficult by complicating it with 
a factor which is not only unknown, but which, so far as 
we know, is unnecessary. 


From THE KNowN TO THE UNKNOWN. 


Statesmen at the close of the present war will be little 
concerned with dreams. Their experience since August 
1, 1914, has been with stern realities. They are think- 
ing now only in terms of the concrete. They are follow- 
ing the principle well known to the pedagogues that one 
must proceed from the known to the unknown. This 
principle will dominate the conference called to arrange 
the terms of peace. 

At that conference the first question that the prac- 
tical-minded men will ask is, What in the way of inter- 
national organization have we? Manifestly, the most 
apparent thing they will have will be the existing alli- 
ances, the entente, and the organization of the central 
powers. But they will neither forget nor ignore that 
it was the treaty of Chaumont, of March 10, 1814, 
signed by Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
that brought about the fall of Napoleon and led to the 
Holy Alliance, the Council of Vienna, and, long after, 
the Hague Conferences. When Alexander the First, the 
Emperor of Russia, proclaimed, in September, 1815, on 
the Champ des Vertus, near Paris, the principles of the 
Holy Alliance, he represented the popular reaction of 
men against the horrors of the wars that had devastated 
the earth for so long. He spoke, and I think sincerely 
at the time, for those who wished for the future a gen- 
uine protection for “Religion, Peace, and Justice.” The 
Congress of Vienna closed June 9, 1815, after nine long 
months of rancor and discussion on the part of all the 
governments and principalities of Europe except Tur- 
key. But the dominant aim of that Congress was also 
the establishment of peace. While the battle of Water- 
loo took place a few days thereafter, yet the bases of a 
long peace had actually been laid. At Chaumont, at 
Paris, at Vienna, the one aim was the peace of Europe. 

The conference at the peace, when once this war is 
ended, will have a similar aim. They will fence as in 
previous conferences, but the dominating aim of the con- 
ference will again be that there may be a permanent in- 
ternational peace. 

It is reasonable to hope that that conference will be 
more successful than any of the conferences heretofore. 
In the first place, they will have before them the failures 
of the Holy Alliance and of the Congress of Vienna, and 
the reasons for those failures. They will be confronted 
with the history of one hundred years of persistent edu- 
cation in behalf of a more rational international order. 
They will be acquainted with the significant rise of the 
principle of arbitration as shawn by the six hundred in- 
ternational treaties since 1794. They will be obliged to 
recognize that the Hague Conferences are great facts of 
history; that, as international law-making bodies, they 
have had a profound influence upon international law 
and practice. The Hague Conference of 1899 set up a 
law-interpreting organization known as the Court of 
Arbitration, which “Court” has settled sixteen interna- 
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tional difficulties, some of which might have led to war. 
The Hague Conference of 1907 revealed that all the 
nations of the world are in favor of a genuine supreme 
court for the nations. The principle that investigation 
should precede action has found expression in thirty-one 
definite international treaties between the United States 
and foreign governments. Co-operation between Amer- 
ican republics lus given rise to what we hopefully call 
Pan Americanism. ‘The definition of the Rights and 
Duties of Nations is a live topic of discussion among 
men of affairs. International organizations have multi- 
plied rapidly, especially within the last generation. The 
Universal Postal Union, for instance, is an encouraging 
example of highly successful international co-operative 
effort. For nearly thirty years the Interparliamentary 
Union has shown the interest of statesmen in interna- 
tionalism. ‘The conferees will be especially familiar 
with the Geneva Tribunal which settled the Alabama 
Claims in 1872; with the Paris Tribunal, which settled 
the Seals Controversy in 1893, and with the Hague Tri- 
bunal, which settled the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Dispute in 1910, a dispute which had lasted through 
three generations. 

The point is that the makers of peace at the close of 
this war, following the principle that practical men pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, will be confronted 
and helped by a world experience which the men behind 
the Holy Alliance and the Council of Vienna could not 
have profited by or foreseen. 

Men have been able to organize their States in opposi- 
tion to war heretofore. ‘They have been able to preserve 
peace during critical years. As a result, they have been 
able to develop their industries, commerce, and educa- 
tional institutions extensively. The feeling that na- 
tions are mutually dependent upon each other is stronger 
today than ever before. International law is, in conse- 
quence, more and more respected and appealed to. The 
old quadruple alliance following Chaumont, the quin- 
tuple alliance, the triple alliance, the entente, the con- 
cert of Europe have shown what groups of nations can 
do, and incidentally what they cannot do when arrayed 
against each other. ‘The great hope for those opposed 
to war is that there may be a growing consciousness of 
its wrongs and injustice and a larger working faith in 
the principles of law and order. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, now visiting in this coun- 
try, which appeals to him as “a great laboratory in 
which are to be solved all the problems of the human 
race,” recently remarked : 

“The great purpose of the present age is that of bring- 
ing together all races into relations of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy, of unifying men and nations 
into an harmonious whole. 

“The observing traveler can see in all countries the 
great breaking down of barriers and prejudices that is 
taking place, and the insistent reaching out for broader 
spheres of thought and action. This is the greatest 
transition period in all history. For the first time hu- 
manity is awakening to a world consciousness. Writers 
and thinkers are breathing a freer atmosphere than ever 
before, and in men’s minds there is a growing restless- 
ness. It is as if the world is struggling to be born 

anew. 
“This war is the inevitable friction resulting from 
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many nations coming in close contact for the first time. 
It is the world awakening. There is struggle, con- 
fusion, and darkness at first, but soon there will be 
unity, peace, and light.” 


+ 
CONCLUSION. 


This statement of our real world problem, of some of 
the factors which enter into it, of the methods of solu- 
tion suggested from various quarters, of the inadequacy 
of an international military force, and of the facts of a 
century of international endeavor, is offered with a full 
confidence that others, with greater knowledge and 
keener insight, will develop a more significant and help- 
ful “estimate of the situation.” 


THE PRACTICABILITY OF ABOLISHING 
ARMAMENTS 


By GUSTAV SPILLER, London 
General Secretary, International Union of Ethical Societies 


N MY preceding article* I strove to demonstrate 

that the laudable suggestion of a mutual limitation 
of armaments was grounded on a serious fallacy. | 
reasoned there that the implements and methods of war- 
fare were subject to such rapid and far-reaching changes 
that no treaty could comprise them. I instanced, in 
support of this contention, the appalling effects of the 
heavy guns at the beginning of the war, pounding “im- 
pregnable” fortresses into an amorphous mass in a few 
days; the long-range artillery to which no reply was 
possible; the fiendishly destructive nature of modern 
machine guns; the unexpected triumphs of the sub- 
marine; besides much else of equal importance. I 
might have also alluded to the altogether unparalleled 
and unanticipated prodigal expenditure of shells which 
has transformed belligerent countries into munition fac- 
tories, as well as to the pre-war experiments with rays 
which were plausibly supposed to possess the power of 
exploding gunpowder magazines from an appreciable 
distance. 

These and similar considerations compelled us to 
conclude that the proposal to limit armaments by mu- 
tual consent is an entirely unpractical one, and that, 
unless armaments be dispensed with altogether, the sui- 
cidal and fratricidal race for superior armaments will 
be indefinitely prolonged. Treaties cannot take cogni- 
zance of or suppress new inventions, and accordingly 
suspicion, hatred, rivalry, intrigues, crises, and wars 
must continue—-even with much increased intensity— 
so long as armaments last. 

“But,” many persons object, “armaments cannot be 
abolished without producing international anarchy. 
There must be a physical sanction to international law, 
as there is one to national law. You might as well 
come forward with a project for disbanding the police 
as with one for the disbanding of armies. Only physical 
force will restrain most individuals and nations from 
criminal acts. What the police is to the individual, 
armies are to nations, and both are indispensable.” 

The speciousness of the argument has blinded most 
of us to the actual facts of the case. The analogy, that 
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is, is inadmissible: individuals cannot be compared to 
Slates. ‘he true analogy points in the opposite direc- 
tion. The State is a territorial unit, and should be, 
therefore, only compared to territorial units. So soon, 
however, as we do this, the pernicious fallacy becomes 
visible in all its glaringness and perversity. ‘Towns are 
territorial units, and towns as spacious as Paris, Lon- 
don, and New York do not possess a single piece of 
cannon nor a single soldier. Yet not only do they live 
at peace with neighboring territorial units, but they 
are subject to law without ever needing to have physical 
force applied to them. This holds true, of course, of 
all types of territorial units up to sub-States. In these 
instances law rules without the aid of the sword. In 
the very unusual circumstances where obedience is re- 
fused, non-physical sanctions compel respect for the 
law. 

The foundation thesis of militarism is therefore 
flatly contradicted by the facts. Individuals do lock 
their doors, have safes, and frequently possess or carry 
arms. With good reason, too, they rely on the police 
to protect them from criminals, drunkards, and Juna- 
tics. Nothing of the kind is true of intranational ter- 
ritorial units, and therefore the militarist thesis ‘not 
only collapses, but its opposite becomes apparent. 

For this reason the proposal to abolish armaments is 
an entirely feasible one. If communities as colossal as 
London, or sub-States as important and independent as 
Scotland, are ruled by law, but with non-physical sanc- 
tions, why should not sovereign territorial units be? 
Indeed, since with sovereign States law would only con- 
cern itself with inter-relations, and leave internal uffairs 
to the individual nations, this should be the easier to 
compass. 

Doubts which might be raised in regard to the prac- 
ticability of international law deprived of a physical 
sanction, spring from the conditions prevailing in our 
time. They do not reckon with the fact that if sover- 
eign territorial units were as entirely without arma- 
ments as are dependent territorial units, national poli- 
cies of aggression and domination would be meaning- 
less and non-existent. It would be then in the interest 
of every State, as now of every intranational territorial 
unit, that law should be supreme, whilst offences would 
become as rare and as venial in the case of independent 
as of dependent territorial units. 

I venture to submit, therefore, that it would be emi- 
nently practicable to abolish armaments—in connection 
with the coming peace treaty, say. More than this: | 
suggest that the alternative plan steers us straight unto 
the rocks of a world disaster. From the press of all the 
countries it is manifest that the race for superior arma- 
ments will be even keener after than it was before the 
war, and it is plain that in these circumstances the in- 
ternational agony will become accentuated. The wounds 
inflicted by the war will be thus kept open, peaceful 
intercourse and commerce reduced to the lowest point, 
and the pallid spectre of war hovering before us without 
intermission. 

I would consequently plead with those who yearn for 
a durable and endurable peace, and who at the same 
time would remain on the plane of practicability, to 
recognize the practicability of abolishing armaments 
altogether, and the impracticability, and even the crim- 
inality, of deluding ourselves with vain compromises. 
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After all, must humanity wait for a second or a third 
international conflagration before it insists on the essen- 
tial step of abolishing armaments? Shall the present 
world war be merely the prelude to a series of world 
wars, each bloodier than its predecessor ? 

With an inter-national legislature and judiciary estab- 
lished and armaments banished, there is a prospect of a 
durable and endurable peace—not otherwise. In a fu- 
ture article I hope to be permitted to examine the ques- 
tion of how this double demand could be realized. 





A CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
PEACE 


By CARL W. GROSS 


HE greatest factor in any movement is the child, 

for the child grows while the movement is growing, 
and the original promoters of the movement die in time, 
passing on their ideals, principles, virtue, and enthusi- 
asm to the younger generation. 

So it is with the peace movement. Continuance of 
the world peace movement must be imbedded, so io 
speak, in the child’s mind, so that both may grow up 
together. Of the many ways to accomplish this, prob- 
ably the indirect method is the best. Why shall not the 
child learn peace through acquaintance, friendship, and 
interest in the children of other countries? Where these 
three qualities exist, understanding is bred, and perfect 
understanding between two peoples is the inveterate foe 
of hostility. Our children may not visit the children of 
other countries, except in rare instances, not even the 
children of our sister continent; but there is still an- 
other means of acquaintance. There is the letter. I 
propose, therefore, that the letter, which is in itself not 
only a communicator, but also a great educator, should 
be used as a distinct educational factor in our schools, 
teaching spelling, grammar, and coherent thought, as it 
must, but also bringing the children of two continents 
together, and teaching them, implicitly, a wider vision 
of the world they live in, a slight but basic comprehen- 
sion of its alien peoples, and the healthy tolerance that 
is the foundation of world peace. 

Why should not a child in one of our North American 
schools communicate through letters with another child 
in South America? Not only would this be interesting 
to the two concerned, but in time a friendship between 
the correspondents would unconsciously grow up and a 
‘neighborly feeling” the effects of which could only be 
for the best. I do not say that this contact through 
letter-writing is the cure-all for peace, but I do say that 
it is part of the cement which is vital to the house of 
peace and commerce. 

In a general manner, then, this international letter- 
writing would be worked out as follows: 

If individual initiative among the teaching profession 
of this country prove not sufficient to inaugurate this 
peace plan, let a national bureau be established to obtain 
the interest of other countries in this plan. The Argen- 
tinean or Chilean Government would notify this gov- 
ernment that it has, let us say, 500,000 children who 
wish to correspond with the same number here. The 
bureau, or some division of the educational department, 
would then notify the different State, county, and mu- 
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nicipal educational educators, who would in turn direct 
the children. The corresponding would then begin. 
The governments might well allow these letters to pass 
between the countries free of charge or, if impracticable, 
furnish postage. If the government would not do this, 
then the cost of stamp supply, etc., should come out of 
the educational expense of each county, State, or mu- 
nicipal educational appropriation. 

The American child would write to the Chilean child 
in plain English, while the one in Chile would answer 
in Spanish. These letters would be read in the school- 
room and translated, with the aid of the Spanish teacher. 
In Chile, again, they would be translated from English. 
One child in the room would ask for information re- 
garding the climate of a certain district; another about 
the school system; another about the games, pastimes, 
or manners of the other nation’s children. All in the 
same room or class would obtain the same information 
first hand and all would receive the same benefits. The 
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plan could even be so arranged that of the thirty chil- 
dren in a room different divisions of them would write 
of different stages of our own history or of facts about 
our government, geography, and so on. Before sending 
them off, the letters could all be read by the writers to 
their classmates. Thus all would learn more about their 
own country. Not only this, but they would have ob- 
tained practise in research work before writing, and 
while writing they would be more careful with their 
grammar than otherwise. They would naturally take a 
certain pride in their composition. 

The advantages of this little plan are manifold. It 
can cost little, either in money or effort—less than noth- 
ing in comparison with the benefits to be received, both 
for the child and for the two countries in the years to 
come. Indeed, it is so reasonable a step toward peace, 
education, and a true pan-Americanism that I do not 
see why we should not try it. 


THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE AND ITS ALLEGED 


DEFECTS: 


A REPLY 


By SYDNEY RICHMOND TABER 


The author of this interesting defense of the League to 
Enforce Peace kindly consented that we present it to Mr. 
Alpheus H. Snow, that Mr. Snow’s reply might appear also in 
this issue. Our readers will appreciate the opportunity of 
reading them together.—THE EbiTors. 


me ApvocaTE OF Peace for July, 1916, contained 

an article by Mr. Alpheus H. Snow, entitled “Co- 
operation vs. Compulsion in the Organization of the 
Society of Nations,” which amounts to a criticism of 
the League to Enforce Peace. 

The first point of attack, which is emphasized in the 
title, is the alleged feature of “compulsion.” 
stitution of the proposed league,” says Mr. Snow, “may 
be construed as providing that the league shall compel 
its members to submit to having their disputes with 
other members submitted to adjudication or concilia- 
tion, or as providing that the league shall punish or 
abolish any nation refusing to submit to adjudication or 
conciliation.” It would be difficult to imagine a more 
complete misstatement of the plan under review. The 
league proposes to afford facilities for composing inter- 
national differences. Disputants, however, would be 
under no compulsion whatever to make use of them. 
But what the league does undertake to do is to prevent 
a resort to arms as a substitute for utilizing such facili- 
ties. The word that ought to be emphasized is not 
compulsion, but prevention. The difference will be 
readily seen by considering the case of a dispute between 
two States of the American Union. If a controversy 
should arise between New York and Ohio, for instance, 
they would have the privilege of having the same deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Federal Government would not compel them to 
submit to that tribunal; it would be left to the States 
themselves to decide whether or not to exercise that 
privilege. But if the militia of New York should in- 
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vade Ohio and lay siege to the city of Columbus, then 
the United States Government would be under the justi- 
fiable necessity of using its military forces to prevent a 
mode of settling the dispute that would bring distress 
upon the whole country. The distinction 1s not fanci- 
ful, but vital. The right of a State to compel the strik- 
ing employees of a corporation to submit their griev- 
ances to arbitration is a matter for argument; but there 
is no shadow of question about the right—nay, the 
duty—of the State to vigorously prohibit the strikers 
from demolishing the corporation’s buildings and from 
killing the strike-breakers. The League to Enforce 
Peace has not committed itself to the questionable plan 
of compelling submission to either arbitration or con- 
ciliation, but it proposes a way by which society (not of 
one nation, but of the world) may exercise its unques- 
tionable right to protect itself against total or partial 
destruction. : 

Objection is also based on the fact that the plan is 
“imperfect”—that no provision is made “for an execu- 
tive to wield the force of the Union, nor for a perma- 
nent legislature to determine how the force is to be 
used,” and that it is dangerous to use a force except in 
aid of powers “which are constitutionally and legally 
limited by a fundamental constitution.” The plan is 
“imperfect,” admittedly. No attempt is made to per- 
fect it at the present stage. It constitutes no “counsel 
of perfection,” but a mere skeleton to be filled in as 
time goes on and according to developments. Had the 
scheme been born full-fledged, with an elaborate attempt 
to divide and subdivide all possible functions and to 
anticipate all international exigencies, it is easy to imag- 
ine how the critics would have riddled it with scorn— 
every detail serving as a hook on which to hang an ob- 
jection. Such criticism has fortunately been averted by 
the wisdom of the promoters. It is amusing to find 
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that they are now subjected to criticism because they 
refrained from making that mistake. ‘There is nothing 
in the league’s plan that is obnoxious to having an exec- 
utive or a permanent legislature or a “fundamental con- 
stitution ;” these may come in good time; but it is surely 
premature at the present to thus attempt to discount 
the future. . Criticism on this score would find a par- 
allel in the following situation: A community, let us 
suppose, has from its very beginning been cursed with a 
frequently recurring pestilence; many kinds of medical 
remedies to stay the plague have for generations been 
tried in vain; finally, upon the occasion of an outbreak 
so virulent and widespread as to threaten the very life 
of the community, some one proposes the building of a 
hospital; at once the objection is offered that no pro- 
vision is made for choosing the superintendent or the 
board of managers or the staff of physicians and nurses ; 
that the experience of mankind warns of the danger of 
wielding the power of medical treatment unless the 
same is limited by rigorous by-laws, and that the scheme 
is hopelessly imperfect and absurd. 

Mr. Snow then proceeds to state further objections 
in the interrogative form: “What ‘question’ in a given 
tase is to be ‘submitted’ of all the questions which are 
possible to be regarded as the questions in dispute when 
great nations . . . stand . . . on the verge of 
war?” Fortunately for the success of the plan, the 
league does not propose to concern itself with the choice 
of possible questions to be submitted. ‘The burden of 


making that choice would rest on the nations between 


which such questions may arise. After providing the 
means of arbitration and conciliation, the league’s only 
duty would be to enforce peace by preventing war. 

“What is a ‘submission’ of a dispute to arbitration or 
to conciliation?’ This question may be answered by 
asking another: What is submission of a dispute to the 
Supreme Court of the United States or to the Federal 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation in industrial dis- 
putes ? 

“What is an act of hostility?” The answer will be 
found in any book on international law. “What is eco- 
nomic force?” The embargo and the blockade will 
serve as illustrations. “How shall it be used in a given 
case?” The answer will be evident when the case is 
given. 

“What shall happen if both, or all, the nations be- 
tween whom questions arise insist that they will not 
submit their dispute to adjudication or conciliation, and 
proceed to fight, regardless of the rest?” The league, 
by its paramount force, would stop the fight. 

“Ts it permitted, when both parties to the dispute 
violate their obligations as members of the league and 
engage in war, that the others may be neutral, or must 
the non-disputants fight both the disputants?” The 
league would, of course, be neutral; as pointed out be- 
fore, it would have no concern in the merits of the con- 
troversy; the duty of the non-disputants would be to 
suppress both disputants, because both would be law- 
breakers. If it be objected that some of the non-dispu- 
tants, notwithstanding their solemn undertaking to the 
contrary, might refuse to proceed against one of the dis- 
putants whose cause they might have espoused, it may 
be replied that the same is true of some of the members 
of a State constabulary with respect to rioting union 
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laborers; but does the possibility that State constables 
may violate their oaths furnish a sufficient reason for 
disbanding the constabulary and allowing the riot to 
continue ¢ 

“Would a member of the league which felt that both 
belligerents had violated its provisions be able to claim 
any rights or perform any duties as neutrals, if other 
nations of the league held that only one of the belliger- 
ents had violated the constitution of the league?” That 
“only one of the belligerents” should have “violated the 
constitution of the league” is an impossibility, in fact; 
for the reason that it takes two to make a fight, and the 
making of the fight would be a “violation of the consti- 
tution” on the part of both of the belligerents. 

Mr. Snow objects to putting into operation “economic 
force,” because it “inevitably injures both combatants 
and non-combatants,” because it “recoils upon those 
who use it,” and because it “sets back civilization gener- 
ally’—all of which is true, though in vastly greater 
degree, of war, which economic force would be used by 
the league to prevent. It certainly might become a ter- 
rible punishment, but one not too severe for the double 
crime of precipitating the infinitely greater horrors oi 
war, and of violating the most solemn of agreements. 
In fact, the mere prospect of such severity would prob- 
ably be enough to deter a bellicose nation from so con- 
ducting itself as to bring that punishment upon it. Be- 
sides, a nation against which economic force had been 
put into operation could relieve itself at any time by 
simply consenting to stop fighting. 

After criticising the plan of the league because it 
contains no provision for an executive or a legislature, 
Mr. Snow objects to having the plan amended so as to 
include those features. “If these are added,” he says, 
“the plan becomes one for establishing a Federal State 
out of widely-separated nations.” Well, that ultimate 
result will not appear to most as a great calamity. Why 
is it objectionable? Because “the failure of the Impe- 
rial Federation movement in the British Empire shows 
that a Federal State composed of non-contiguous States 
or nations is an impossibility.” The reference to the 
British Empire in this connection is an unfortunate one 
for Mr. Snow’s case, in view of the brilliant demonstra- 
tion—furnished , during the past two years, if never 
before—that “a Federal State composed of non-con- 
tiguous States,” so far from being an impossibility, is 
capable of being a most conspicuous success. 

The criticism that the league “would arouse suspicion 
and jealousy on the part of the omitted nations” is 
answered by Mr. Snow himself in Hfis very next sen- 
tence: “The league . . would have to be so com- 
pletely dominant over all nations outside it that those 
nations—either separately or in alliance—would never 
dare to attack it or any member of it.” He thus ex- 
presses exactly the expectations of the league’s advo- 
cates. But such a “dominant league” would, in Mr. 
Snow’s view, constitute an “oligarchy which would itself 
ultimately be ruled by the nation or nations controlling 
the sea.” If the “oligarchy” succeeded in preserving 
the peace of the world, the prejudice that now attaches 
to the ugly word would probably be forgotten. But the 
fear that some other nation or nations would “rule” it 
is without foundation, for the simple reason that the 
function of “controlling the sea” would, from the begin- 
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ning, appertain to the league itself. That, of course, 
is a sine qua non of the scheme. Mr. Snow himself per- 
ceives the essential character of this feature, for he 
says: “Agleague of separated nations must, in order to 
live, be.dominant at sea, and probably also on land and 
in the air.” But with a resourcefulness in criticism 
that compels admiration, he complains that such « 
league “would tend to be” a “supernational authority,” 
and that “if there were several such leagues, they would 
fight until one of them became the supernational au- 
thority.” If the meaning of the phrase be rightly ap- 
prehended, it may be admitted that the league would— 
not “tend to be,” but would at the start—be a “super- 
national authority” in such a sense that the fighting 
proclivities of any other leagues would be promptly sup- 
pressed. 

Finally, “the plan exposes all nations to new and real 
dangers.” In what do they consist? The hope of the 
promoters that “the mere existence of the league and 
the fear of joint action will keep the peace” may prove 
groundless, and if so the result will be—war. ‘That is 
the “new” danger to which the league exposes all na- 
tions! Although comment seems superfluous, it may 
be remarked that Mr. Snow’s position suggests that of 
an objector to the erection of a school in an illiterate 
community, on the ground that, if the hopes of its pro- 
moters should be disappointed the result would be— 
illiteracy ! 

The proposals of the League to Enforce Peace are 
probably susceptible to improvement, and will undoubt- 
edly be amended to meet any well-founded criticism 


that may develop; but until there appear objections of 
greater weight than those raised in the article referred 
to, its advocates will feel justified in continuing to com- 
mend it to the enlightened opinion of mankind. 


A REPLY 
By ALPHEUS H. SNOW 


Eigen above article is most welcome. It is an attempt 
to defend the League to Enforce Peace on reason- 
able grounds. One notes with interest that the author 
is careful to admit the imperfection of the plan, thus 
establishing a means of escape for the League in case the 
fires of criticism become too hot. For this course he 
has abundant precedent, since up to this time the lead- 
ing advocates of the League have appeared to rely upon 
its imperfection as its chief virtue. 

This attempt to use imperfection as a shield against 
criticism is inadmissible. The founders of the League 
to Enforce Peace are distinguished citizens of mature 
age and practical men. They have put forward a plan 
consisting of a preamble and four articles. The lan- 
guage of the articles is technically precise and is chosen 
with great care. The articles have a definite meaning, 
and are to be construed according to the rules of courts 
for interpreting legal documents. Imperfection in such 
a document cannot possibly be a virtue. It is inevitably 
and in every case a fault. All talk about imperfection 
or perfection of the plan, however, is immaterial. The 
plan provides for the closest political connection between 
independent nations which any enlightened person could 
think possible. It is thus incapable of being per- 
fected—certainly not at the present time. There is no 
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certainty that it can ever be “perfected.” ‘The only 
question before the public is whether or not the present 
plan of the League, consisting of a preamble and four 
articles, would, if put into execution, increase and ex- 
tend war or diminish and prevent war. 

It is charged that the plan was “misstated.” 
not misstated. The words used were as follows: 

“The plan may be construed as providing that the 
League shall compel its members to submit to having 
their disputes with other members submitted to adju- 
dication or conciliation, or as providing that the League 
shall punish or abolish any nation refusing to submit 
to adjudication or conciliation.” 

This statement is clear and correct. It cannot 
be misunderstood. The essence of the plan and 
its only novelty is the compulsion and _punish- 
ment (possibly the abolition) of nations by a league 
of nations. ‘he author of the article says: “The 
word that ought to be emphasized is not compul- 
sion, but prevention.” But prevention is only a pos- 
sible inference from compulsion. The compulsion is 
the fact; it is upon compulsion that the nations are 
asked to agree. Hach nation is to agree to compel and 
to be compelled in certain circumstances. The compul- 
sion agreed upon, if carried into effect, may or may not 
prevent war. ‘Those who infer from the proposed com- 
pulsion that breaches of the peace will be prevented and 
the possibility of war diminished will adhere to the 
League to Enforce Peace. Those who infer that the 
proposed compulsion will afford new causes for breach 
of the peace, and will increase and extend war, will op- 
pose the League. That the advocates of the League, 
therefore, should “emphasize prevention” is natural and 
proper; but if they present “prevention” to the public 
in any other way than as their own inference from the 
essential fact of compulsion, it seems clear that they 
will expose themselves to the charge of disingenuous- 
ness. If they are truly ingenuous, they will carefully 
explain to the public that the plan contemplates the 
compulsion of nations by war, and will discuss this 
compulsion before the public in all its bearings; then 
they will discuss the prevention of war as an inference 
from the compulsion by war. When the great war now 
raging is over, and reason again resumes its sway over 
emotion, it may well be doubted whether such an ex- 
planation of the League’s platform would increase its 
membership; but converts so made would be worth 
having. 

The specific answers to specific objections cannot be 
discussed in the space allowed. It is sufficient to say 
that none of these objections appear to be met. 

A word concerning the alleged “hospital” and “school” 
analogies: It is quite possible that a number of per- 
sons might establish an institution and call it a “hos- 
pital” or “school,” and that nevertheless the institution 
might not be a “hospital” or “school,” and might, in 
fact, operate to increase and extend existing disease or 
existing illiteracy, instead of preventing it. The estab 
lishment of an institution, and calling it a “hospital,” 
a “school,” or a “league to enforce peace,” does not 
necessarily make it such. Whether it is such depends 
upon its constitution and manner of operation. 

The author of the article apparently asserts, by impli- 
cation, that the British Empire is a federal state. This 
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is, of course, not the case. The British Empire is 
sometimes called a federal empire, but even this term 
has no general acceptance. It is an aggregation com- 
posed of Great Britain and certain countries—some 
self-governing, some partially self-governing, and some 
non-self-governing—all of which are said to be “de- 
pendent on the British Crown,” which means, dependent 
on Great Britain. The British Parliament is the Su- 
preme Legislature of the Empire; the British King, 
Privy Council, and Cabinet the Supreme Executive of 
the Empire, and the Judicial Committee of the British 
Privy Council the Supreme Judiciary of the Empire. 
The army and navy of the Empire is controlled by 
Great Britain. There is no legal limitation of the 
powers of Great Britain in the Empire, nor has it any 
designated sphere in the Empire in which it is supreme. 
It is supreme without limitation, and all the other 
countries of the Empire are subordinate and dependent. 
The periodical imperial conferences are only advisory. 

The Imperial Federation movement, which was vigor- 
ously pressed between 1885 and 1895, had for its pur- 
pose the conversion of the British Empire into a federal 
state with an Imperial Parliament composed of dele- 
gates from Great Britain and the colonies and depend- 
encies. The movement failed because all the parties 
concluded that it was impracticable—Great Britain be- 
cause it necessitated a diminution of its prestige and 
world power, and the dominions because the interests 
were so diverse that none was willing to be bound by a 
majority vote. Dr. E. A. Freeman, the distinguished 
writer on the history and philosophy of federation, in 
his essay, “The Physical and Political Bases of Na- 
tional Unity,” in 1892, voiced the sentiment of Great 
Britain when he said: 

“T am no lover of ‘empire’; I am not anxious for 
my country to exercise lordship over other lands, Eng- 
lish-speaking or otherwise. But I will not, so far as 
one man can hinder it, have my country ruled over by 
any other power, even by a power in which my country 
itself has a voice. If it is proposed that the great and 
historic assembly which King Edward called into exist- 
ence in 1295 shall keep its six hundredth anniversary 
by sinking to the level of the legislature of a Canton of a 
Britannic Confederation, then I shall be driven, how- 
ever much against the grain, to turn Jingo and sing 
‘Rule, Britannia!’ ” 

The course which the British dominions and depend- 
encies have taken in this war was determined by their 
existing relationship to each other and Great Britain. 
What course these countries would have taken if before 
the war they had all been recognized as independent, 
and had been asked to join a League to Enforce Peace, 
is a matter of pure speculation. Between the British 
Empire and the proposed League there is no analogy. 

Nor does the alleged analogy between the League and 
the United States exist. If New York and Ohio were 
to fight each other, the American Union—the Federal 
State known as the United States of America—would 
wield the military and naval force of the United States 
as a unit, through the President as commander-in- 
chief, under the control of Congress, and subject to the 
limitations of the Constitution of the United States, 
and would compel any State which resisted it, by pun- 
ishment through war, to observe the Constitution of the 
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United States, as a member-State of the Union. The 
difference between the proposed “joint” action—that 
is, the joint and several action—of independent nations 
having no connection with each other except ky a treaty 
couched in ambiguous terms obligating them in certain 
circumstances to wage war against a nation or nations, 
each nation interpreting the treaty for itself, and the 
action of the United States as a Supreme Federal State 
in upholding its own Constitution and maintaining its 
own peace and unity against its warring members, is too 
evident to require elaboration. 

The undertaking of the vague and dangerous liabili- 
ties which the nations of the proposed League would 
assume would have far-reaching consequences—conse- 
quences which cannot be foreseen. The Constitution of 
our nation wisely gives no power to the United States 
voluntarily to abdicate permanently any part of its sov- 
ereignty to any political union or other foreign power. 
This is one of the powers referred to in the ninth 
amendment, which is not delegated to the United States 
and is reserved to the people and States. ‘This power 
is not included or inferred in the power to admit new 
States into the Union. It is the antithesis of that 
power. It is not included or inferred in the treaty- 
making power. The power of a nation to enter into a 
union with other nations under a compulsive constitu- 
tion supreme over the National Constitution, thus trans- 
forming its independence into dependence on a super- 
national authority, is not a power to make a treaty, but 
a power of self-abnegation transcending and differing 
from all other powers. Even the provision relating to 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
does not apply, since the exercise of the power to enter 
into a compulsive political union necessitates not the 
amendment of the Constitution, but the superseding 
of it in part by a superconstitution. Only the people 
and States of the United States, assembled in constitu- 
tional convention, have power voluntarily to abdicate 
permanently to the proposed nebulous supernational 
compulsive League a part of the sovereignty of the 
United States, and thus permanently to subordinate 
the nation to an external power. 

That the compulsive feature of the plan of the League 
will be accepted by the people of the United States or 
by the people of any other nation, appears unlikely. 
The reasoned criticism to which it has already been 
subjected from many sources has shown negatively its 
ineffectiveness, and positively its dangers. 





BETTER FEELING TOWARD THE JAPA- 
NESE IN CALIFORNIA 


By KIYO SUE INUI 


A MERICA has done Japan a great honor in sending as 
the exchange professor one of its best representa- 
tives to that country in return for Dr. Nitobe’s visit to 


this. As I wished Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie “bon 
voyage and a ‘good time’ in Japan,” he was sure that he 
would have it. “If anything,” he remarked, “I may 
have a little too much of it.” He perhaps did not know, 
or most likely was too big to know, that there were some 
Japanese who were not quite as polite and courteous as 
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they are reputed to be. They are getting almost as 
frank, free, and outspoken as some of our American 
brothers. 

Soon after Dr. David Starr Jordan took his peace 
tour in Japan, the writer paid a visit to the Sunrise 
Empire on a similar mission, and was told of the royal 
welcome given to the American Peace Ambassador to 
the Far East. To my surprise, I read two or three edi- 
torial comments in the Japanese dailies suggesting that 
Dr. Jordan was needed more at home. Yet, on second 
thought, I came to the conclusion that it was very nat- 
ural when we think of an average man’s knowledge and 
understanding on international matters. The surprise 
was rather in the fact that there were so few of those 
editorials. The very day after my arrival at San Fran- 
cisco, when I was introduced to a pastors’ meeting of 
the city as one who was giving lectures on International 
Peace, I was greeted with these words by the presiding 
officer, a Methodist pastor: “Brother, you had better go 
home and preach your gospel there.” 

Those are the most characteristic statements of 
thoughtless people, who say them—to borrow a popular 
term—“just to be smart.” We so often accuse others of 
the fault that we think and imagine that they might 
have. We are so jealous and suspicious of them that we 


usually refuse to think that our neighbors are not think- 
ing of what we ourselves would not think. Through this 
ignorance and suspicion we often interpret the pecu- 
liarity of a few or local incidents as the representative 
phenomenon of the whole. 

California, especially San Francisco, has been consid- 
ered to be the sore spot of the American-Japanese rela- 


tions. If Dr. Mabie was asked to give some account of 
past experiences of the Japanese in San Francisco, it is 
not strange, even in Japan, in these days of free speech 
and press. If the Japanese blames entire America for a 
fault on California’s part, he is not the first one to make 
this sort of a blunder. I do not indorse such a mistake ; 
and, further, inasmuch as the oft misrepresented and 
unhappy feeling was originated by some small economic 
elements in this city, and inasmuch as it is being thinned 
out and spread widely, and rather rapidly, too, on ac- 
count of some psychological reasons, the world must be 
informed of the recent change of the local feeling toward 
the Japanese for the better in order that we may have 
an up-to-date observation. 

Such an assertion from a Japanese in California, es- 
pecially right after the so-called “alien land bill” passed 
the State legislature almost unanimously, may sound 
peculiar to our readers; but Governor Johnson, of this 
State, himself will bear witness, as when he said to a 
member of the Japanese Parliament who came to this 
State to investigate the political and industrial condi- 
tions of the Japanese here: “I want you to notice and 
to tell your people when you go home that the people of 
California, as individuals and as a whole, are very 
friendly to your people.” 

This will naturally lead me to think that the last 
agitation is largely due to the fact that the Japanese 
without ballot were exploited as a most convenient sub- 
ject for notoriety, with the least damage to a politician 
or a political party. Whatever the case may be, the Gov- 
ernor is right in his statement. 

In proving this I shall not burden the readers with 
many illustrations, except to say that when I was here 
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ten years ago, long before the world ever knew anything 
about the Pacific Coast feelings toward the Japanese, 
during my short stay of four days in the city I was hon- 
ored by two stones and one spoiled apple. T have been 
here more than three years this time, but as yet no 
street boy has called me “Jap” to my face. I am not 
ignoring the fact that there are forces at work, and espe- 
cially within the past year or two, on account of the 
unprecedented situation of the world. But today I am 
interested in giving some of the reasons for the change 
of feeling of the people of the Pacific coast toward the 
Japanese for the better. 


The Japanese Side. 


1. The marked decrease of Japanese immigrants, es- 
pecially "from Hawaii. Those who have come of late 
vears are either of a better class or are returning aliens 
who already have positions or business here. 

2. A majority of those who come now are women, 90 
per cent of whom are home-makers. 

3. Increase of undesirable immigrants 
countries. 

4, The patient and philosophical attitude on the part 
of the Japanese under adverse conditions. For exam- 
ple: Japanese laborers have virtually been excluded; 
they have also been deprived of their treaty right of 
freedom of travel between Hawaii and the mainland, 
both of which are within the jurisdiction of the United 
States of America; but they were the first people to send 
$250,000 for the relief at the time of the San Francisco 
fire, and they were the first foreign nation to signify 
their willingness to participate in the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. 

5. The Japanese realize very deeply their shortcom- 
ings and are earnestly trying to correct them, as they 
believe in the saying that “when they are in Rome they 
must do as the Romans do.” 

6. The better condition of the Japanese on the coast. 
Heretofore an overwhelming majority of them were 
laborers, but they are fast becoming small land-owners 
and merchants. They no longer compete with laborers, 
but rather give opportunities to them in many cases. 

7. This new condition of things insures to the Jap- 
anese greater opportunities, which induce the Japanese 
of the better classes to settle here permanently. 

8. The Japanese have come more in touch with and 
have more of an understanding of the better classes of 
American people, because of their knowledge of English 
and improved social status. As they understand Amer- 
ica better their attitude toward America is better, which 
reflects back upon them. 

9. This is true especially of the new generation of the 
Japanese who mingle with the American children in 
public schools and playgrounds. These Japanese chil- 
dren have become the living arguments that the Japanese 
are not only eager to acquire American ideals and ac- 
quaint themselves with American institutions, but also 
that they actually do become assimilated. 

10. The change in Japan’s policy with reference to 
her emigrants. Formerly she discouraged the transfer- 
ence of the loyalty of her people to another country, but 
now, on the contrary, she encourages her people to be- 
come citizens of other countries in which they live and 
contribute as they can to the welfare of their adopted 
country. The people themselves are even more ready to 
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throw in their lot with that of the people of their adopted 
country, and this is particularly the case in California 
on account of the natural beauty of the country, the 
climate, and her geographical situation. The few who 
might return to their native land will be obliged to re- 
main in America, because their children speak only the 
English language and because of their business interests 
here. 

11. The Japanese observance of American intentions 
and purposes. For example, the Japanese are perhaps 
best observing the wishes of the President of the United 
States in the matter of neutrality. 

12. More Japanese begin to do business with or co- 
operate with Americans. 

13. Visits of many leaders from Japan, who act as 
the interpreters of Japan’s real purposes and hégh aspi- 
rations. 

14. The Japanese on the whole have eeme to under- 
stand America’s characteristics better: the fact, for in- 
stance, that “Uncle Sam has bad manners now and then ; 
but he has an awfully good heart.” 


The American Side. 


1. The difficulty of the anti-Japanese movement in 
general on account of its un-American nature. It can 
succeed only in so far as it can manipulate misrepre- 
sented and highly exaggerated facts and reasons clothed 
in garments of narrow patriotism and race superiority 
or purity, and no further. Furthermore, it has never 
had the sympathy of business interests, nor has it ever 
enlisted the broad-minded laborers or socialists who 
make no national demarkation in promoting the welfare 
of their fellow wage-earners. 

2. The loss of general sympathy in behalf of the 
laborites on account of bad leadership and violent con- 
duct of a few, such as Schmidt, San Francisco’s ex- 
mayor; and McNamara, the dynamiter of the Los An- 
geles Times, and Tveitmore, ex-president of the Japa- 
nese and Korean Exclusion League and a familiar figure 
in different penitentiaries. 

3. The lack of laborers on the coast to develop its vast 
resources. 

4. The Americans have come to know the intentions, 
ambitions, and desires for the betterment of the Japa- 
nese; also that their loyalty is not blindly confined to 
their native land, but can be readily turned to loyalty 
to this country or the country to which they have come 
to live. 

5. A constant and systematic campaign of good-will 
toward the Orientals on the part of good Americans, 
such as military escorts furnished by the Panama Pa- 
cific International Exposition for the Japanese Com- 
missioners, to say nothing of the untiring work of vari- 
ous religious and educational organizations. 

6. The American understanding and realization of 
Japan’s place in the family of nations, exemplified by 
the sending of Secretary Knox to the Imperial Japanese 
funeral—the man of highest official rank who could go 
out of the country. 

?. More Eastern people who are not biased against the 
Orientals are coming to the coast. 

8. California conditions and institutions are becom- 
ing more and more like those of the older and systematic 
communities of the East—less opportunity for the irre- 
sponsible. 
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9. The marked increase in the trade opportunities be- 
tween America and Japan and relative decrease of the 
same between America and other Eastern countries. 

10. The German and Chinese elements after the out- 
break of the European war have been trying to inject 
anti-Japanese feeling on account of their overjealousy, 
and are thus antagonizing Americans who are strictly 
neutral. This is reacting for the good of the Japanese. 

11. The friends of the Allies must naturally sympa- 
thize with the Japanese. 

12. Through the constant campaign of many staunch 
friends of Japan, the American leaders in business, poli- 
tics, and religion have come to realize the seriousness of 
the problem ; and, further, 

13. They realize they have already agitated and legis- 
lated too much against the Japanese. 

14. On the whole, the people of California have come 
to know the Japanese better. 

All these forces are working together toward a happy 
end. By this I do not mean that there is no room for a 
marked improvement, nor do I mean that the anti- 
Japanese agitation has stopped or will stop very shortly. 
This altogether depends upon just how seriously the 
American public takes the agitation of such a body as 
the Japanese and Korean Exclusion League, which has 
heen headed by such a man as I have mentioned, and of 
some good people who have been led to believe the mis- 
represented facts and reasons presented by the profes- 
sional exclusionists and alarmists. 

I have all confidence in the intelligent minds and 
sound hearts of California, as well as the Republic, to 
put an end to such a short-sighted movement, originated 
mostly by naturalized foreigners who refuse to compete 
with the Japanese in open market, and who also refuse 
to accept them as members of the brotherhood and co- 
workers, and who, furthermore, are using Japanese as 
an argument to bring some more of their kinsmen from 
southern Europe. 

All the information I want to bring at this time is 
that the Pacific Coast feeling toward the Japanese is 
much better than it was before. Any information to the 
contrary is being produced for ulterior purposes. 





“The New York Times is made to charge Japan with 
trying to augment her influence over China by accept- 
ing a loan of $30,000,000 for the Peking government. 
That China is in financial distress is a well-known fact 
the world over. What is strange, then, that Japan 
should accommodate China with financial help, as she 
is comfortably able to do at present? It is not so very 
long ago that there was talk of an American loan of 
$100,000,000 for China. It fell through, it is said, 
hecause the American financiers could not be persuaded 
to accept the conditions China was able to offer, despite 
the fact that the government at Washington was de- 
sirous of seeing it put through. To follow the Times’ 
way of thinking, it seems evident that the United States 
is anxious to extend its influence in China with pre- 
cisely the same motive as the one which the paper would 
attribute to Japan. Is a similar interpretation to be 
given to all Chinese loan projects in America? The 
argument will not gain currency that it is all righ? 
when the United States lends money to China, but it is 
all wrong when Japan does the same.—Japan Weekly 
Times. 





BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


. . . At the conclusion of the three days’ conference of 
the International Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in September, announcement was made 
that the committee’s efforts to promote peace will be 
continued and the foreign work extended. From 
$600,000 to $800,000 will be used in the war zones, in 
addition to the half-million share of the yearly budget 
devoted to this purpose. 


The speeches made at the German Socialist Na- 
tional Conference in September denote that the Socialist 
opinion in that country would promote an immediate 
peace in Europe on the ante-bellum status, and voices 
the belief that the laboring classes of the other nations 
at war would support this move. No further conces- 
sions by Germany were discussed, save the possible 
formation of Alsace-Lorraine into an independent State 
within the German Empire. 


Support to American conduct during the war is 
volunteered by the London Weekly Nation, which 
warmly defends the attitude of the United States and 
regrets that our “hints at mediation” have met only 
with cold neglect. The newspaper contends that the 
entry of the United States into a League of Peace is the 
only means for insuring the balance of force on the side 
of law-abiding nations, and says: “We shall be guilty of 
a crime against civilization if, when the moment of set- 
tlement arrives, we refuse the aid of the only Power 
which can bring a healing influence to the world.” 


Peace petitions are being circulated among the 
citizens of every belligerent nation, reports declare, and 
these have so far received 150,000 signatures in Great 
Britain alone. These are issued by the agency of the 
American Neutral Conference Committee, whose mem- 
bers include John Hays Hammond, Jane Addams, Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, Rabbi Stephen Wise, Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, and Dr. James J. Walsh. The petitions 
read: “The undersigned urges His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to seek the earliest opportunity of promoting ne- 
gotiations with the object of securing a just and lasting 


. . Senator Henri la Fontaine, of Belgium, has sug- 
gested as American representatives on any World Court 
to be established after the war the names of Joseph H. 
Choate, Elihu Root, Charles W. Eliot, Andrew D. 
White, and James Brown Scott. Other members sug- 
gested are Viscount Bryce; Professor Renault, of Paris: 
Professor Zorn, of Berlin; Professor Lanmasch, of 
Vienna, and Professor Nys, of Brussels. 


Medal contests are now in process of inauguration 
in the various Societies of Friends, in which awards are 
made for recitations or declamations upon the subject 
of peace among school children. A successful peace 
contest on these lines was held at the Yearly Meeting 
of the North Carolina Friends, won by Miss Ruby Thur- 
ber, of Springfield, N. C., with an address entitled “Off 
to the Front.” 


The Japanese Student is a new bimonthly, making 
its initial appearance in October, representing the Japa- 
nese students in America. Its form and substance does 
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credit to the industry of the eight members of the edi- 
torial staff, the office of which is located in Ellis Hall, 
University of Chicago. The yearly subscription price 
is $1.00; single copies, twenty cents. 


. . . At a conference of American missionaries from 
Japan and China, held in New York City in October, 
three resolutions were adopted aimed at a better under- 
standing and more amicable relations between the 
United States, China, and Japan. The first of these 
calls upon the President and Congress to create a non- 
partisan commission to study the entire problem of the 
relations of America with Japan and with China. The 
second provides for a committee to present to the Presi- 
dent and Congress recommendations endorsing the bill 
proposed by the American Bar Association for the enact 
ment by Congress providing for the adequate protection 
of aliens, permitting the Federal Government to fulfill 
its treaty pledges in this respect. The third affirms the 
importance of “establishing as soon as possible a Bureau 
of Information as to Eastern Affairs” to secure accurate 
and unbiased information of the progress of events in 
the Orient and their relation to United States policies. 


An optional course in the technic and theory of 
modern warfare has been installed at the University of 
Pennsylvania, with an especially assigned military in- 
structor in charge. 


Viscount Bryce, writing in the Manchester 


Guardian, calls England’s attention to the possibility 


of good offices for peace on the part of the United States, 
and declares: “The creation of some international al- 
liance, embracing all peace-loving nations, could hardly 
succeed without. the co-operation of the greatest of all 
neutral nations. With that co-operation, difficult as 
the effort to construct such a scheme will be, there is at 
least a real hope of success.” 


At the sessions of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation and of the Young People’s Christian Union, 
recently held at New Haven, Conn., composed of lay 
and clerical delegates from Universalist churches and 
Sunday schools throughout the United States, the fol- 
lowing resolutions relating to the question of war and 
peace were passed : 

“1. That we are opposed to all war, except in the case 
of actual invasion and for the defense of the*lives of 
our people, of the free institutions of our country, and 
of human liberty and justice, as contrary to the spirit 
and teachings of Jesus: 

“2. That we are grateful to the President of the 
United States for preventing war between ours and any 
other nation during his administration ; that we sympa- 
thize with him in the tasks of immense difficulty that 
he must perform, and that we thank him for using his 
utmost endeavor to adjust the differences between the 
United States and other countries by arbitration rather 
than by armed conflict.” 

It is worthy of note that these resolutions were first 
passed by the General Sunday School Association. Res- 
olutions of a similar import, but not so acceptably 
worded, which were presented at the Young People’s 
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Convention, were withdrawn in order that these might 
be substituted. 


The Nation’s Business describes attractively a 
club, which. it declares is destined to cement interna- 
tional friendships, located in Buenos Aires. This is the 
American Commercial Club of Argentina. It is stated 
that the club is designed to be truly international in 
spirit, with connections reaching to all parts of the 
earth. Its direct purpose is to build up American 
trade in South America upon an unequivocal basis of 
commercial integrity, and to aid exporters in this coun- 
try to meet the needs of South Americans in a manner 
to encourage good faith and mutual respect between the 
two nations. 


. The Committee on American-Japanese Relations, 
referred to in our last issue by Baron Shibusawa, has 
already been appointed, notice of its organization ap- 
pearing in The Japan Peace Movement, the organ of the 
Japan Peace Society and the American Peace Society 
of Japan. The object of the committee, it is declared, 
is “to promote friendly relations between the two couh- 
tries, to assist in the unification of the sentiments and 
thoughts of the two peoples, and to strive for a peace- 
able solution in case difficult questions arise.” It is, of 
course, intended that the committee will work in close 
co-operation with the American committee previously 
organized for the same purpose during Baron Shibu- 
sawa’s visit to San Francisco. The charter members 
include Baron Ei-ichi Shibusawa, Baron Toranosuke 
Furukawa, Baron Ichizaimon Morimura, Mr. Tetsuro 
Shiritsu, president of the Industrial Bank of Japan; 
Mr. Saburo Shimada, president of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Mr. Buyei Nakano, president of the Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Inazo Nitobe, of the Law 
College of the Tokyo Imperial University; Mr. Junno- 
suke Inouye, president of the Yokohama Specie Bank ; 
Mr. Senkichiro Havakawa, general manager of the Mit- 
sui Bank; Viscount Kentaro Kaneko, member of the 
Privy Council ; Dr. Juichi Soyeda, president of the Gov- 
ernment Railway Board; Mr. Gentei Zumoto, editor 
and proprietor of The Herald of Asia; Admiral Baron 
Sotokichi Uryu; Dr. Masaharu Anesaki, of the College 
of Literature of the Tokyo Imperial University; Vis- 
count Yataro Mishima, governor of the Bank of Japan; 
ex-Minister of Finance Baron Yoshiro Sakatani; Mr. 
Soichiro Asano, president of the Oriental Steamship 
Co.; Baron Rempei Kondo, president of the Japan Mail 
Steamship Co., and prominent merchants, such as 
Messrs. Zenjuro Horkishi, Shinzo Takata, Manzo Ku- 
shida, and Baron Kihachiro Okura. 


... An anti-militarist demonstration against the pas- 
sage of the Stivers bill, in New York State, was held 
at Carnegie Hall, New York City, the last week in Sep- 
tember, at which Dr. Charles F. Aked, Lincoln Steffens, 
Hugh Frayne, and others spoke. In this connection, 
President Wilson wrote to the student pacifists, under 
whose auspices the meeting was held: 

“T am in favor of adequate defense and no more. The 
whole spirit and principle of militarism is abominable 
to me, and I do not think that anything that has been 
done has been done in the militaristic spirit. It has, on 
the contrary, been conceived and carried out with the 
single purpose of rendering the country safe against ex- 
ternal dangers.” 
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: Clubwomen of San Francisco have taken steps to 
ask Military Governor Calles and Civil Governor De La 
ITuerta, of the State of Sonora, Mexico, to call together 
a body of women of that State to act in conjunction with 
the California women. By this means they would seek 
to aid in counteracting the effect of influences that are 
threatening friction between that country and the 
United States, and to promote generally the mutual in- 
terests of the women of the two nations, bringing about 
a better international understanding. The California 
women are in correspondence with women composing 
the Yucatan Congress of Women and a convention of 
women held in the City of Mexico. 


In connection with the President’s proclamation 
of October 21 and 22 to be set aside as days for specia! 
work for Armenian and Syrian relief, the American 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief issues the 
following request to the American people: 

“Delay in receiving printed matter, combined with 
other arrangements that may already have been made, 
will in many instances make it impracticable t6 organize 
satisfactorily for an effective offering for Armenian and 
Syrian relief on the dates specified by the President. 
In such instances it is earnestly urged that the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the President’s proclamation be ob- 
served by taking time to secure the necessary supplies 
and make preparations for a satisfactory offering, in 
some measure commensurate with the need, a week or 
two weeks later than the dates suggested by the Presi- 
dent. A winter of indescribable suffering and privation 
will call for continuous assistance for the destitute peo- 
ple of these war-trodden lands until the winter’s hard- 
ships are past and next summer’s harvest garnered.” 


. .. A Peace and Arbitration Society was formed in 
Cape Town in July, 1915. Its constitution and objects 
are inclusive of the aims of all who desire to work for 
peace, and its membership may be said to represent the 
principles of the “Union of Democratic Control,” the 
“Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Raad,” the “World Alli- 
ance of Churches,” the “Fellowship of Reconciliation,” 
the “No-Conscription Fellowship,” the “League of 
Peace.” At the time of writing the society numbers 
about one hundred members, although no public meet- 
ings have been held and propaganda has been confined 
mainly to the publication and distribution of leaflets, of 
which five have been issued in English and Dutch. The 
chief things emphasized have been the desirability of a 
negotiated peace on the basis of the rights of national- 
ities, all-round reduction of armaments, and the forma- 
tion of a Permanent International Council. A monthly 
paper, T’he Beacon, has been started in Durban which 
advocates peace on the above lines. 


In the Swedish Parliament two noteworthy mo- 
tions have been brought in, one by Baron Erik Palm- 
stierna, demanding parliamentary control over foreign 
affairs, and the other by Mr. Carl Lindhagen asking the 
Parliament to write to the government and demand that 
it take the initiative in calling a neutral conference of 
mediation. 

The first of these motions is pending in parliamentary 
Committee on Constitution ; the second has been sent to 
special committees of both chambers. The conserv- 
ative majority of the first chamber committee has re- 
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jected it, but the liberal and social-democratic minority 
has supported it. The motion has since been carried by 
the second chamber without a division. 


. . The Apvocate oF P£AcE is in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. William Willard Howard, secretary of the 
Balkan Relief Fund, with headquarters at 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Mr. Howard’s letter reads: 


“Starving Albania, without even one newspaper of its 
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own to make public its need, is dying in silence, its trag- 
edy passed by unheeded. 

“Will the ApvocaTE oF PEACE open a door through 
which its appeal for help may reach the people of the 
United States ?” 

Of course the ApvocaTe or Peace will be an “open 
door” or anything else that will help toward the relief 
of actual suffering because of this war. How many of 
its readers will join in the work? , 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Minnesota Division. 


Encouraging activity is reported in this Division and 
in the Minneapolis Section. In the latter organization 
plans for fall work are progressing under the direction 
of the new secretary-treasurer, Mr. George H. Selover. 
Mrs. Selover, secretary of the local Woman’s Peace 
Party, is active in peace work, and co-operation between 
the two organizations is thus under favorable auspices. 
President Haworth, of the Minneapolis Section, is ac- 
tively engaged in a campaign among the churches of the 
city. A class of men students engaged in the study of 
peace problems and internationalism has been reopened 
at the State Agricultural School under the direction of 
Prof. G. M. Howard. In the St. Paul Section there 
are now over two hundred and fifty members, but no 
reports of activity are so far available from this terri- 
tory. Hon. Samuel G. Iverson has been elected Director 
to represent the Minnesota Division at the meetings of 
the American Peace Society, according to the provision 
of the revised constitution of the society. 

Georgia Division. 

The American Peace Society was well represented in 
a public exhibit of peace literature and other propa- 
ganda at the Southeastern State Fair, held the week of 
October 14. On the preceding Sunday the Secretary 
and Director of the South Atlantic States Department, 
Dr. J. J. Hall, addressed a large and interested gather- 
ing at the Tabernacle in Atlanta, giving a stereopticon 
lecture on War and Peace. Over 10,000 pieces of lit- 
erature were distributed at the fair. 

North Carolina Division. 

It is with deep regret that the death is announced of 
Mr. James H. Southgate, of Durham, president of the 
North Carolina Division and an ardent supporter of the 
world peace movement. As chairman of the trustees of 
Trinity College his influence was widespread and his 
loss is deeply felt. 

Vermont Division. 


Vermont is one of the most recent affiliated societies 
to become an integra! part of the American Peace Soci- 
ety under the provisions of the revised constitution. At 
a meeting held in Brattleboro, September 19, under the 
direction of James L. 'T'ryen, Director of the New Eng- 
land Department, the society reorganized upon the new 
basis and held elections of officers. Walter A. Gilbert, 


of Brattleboro, was chosen temporary secretary, and the 
Hon. Frank Plumley, of Northfield, formerly president, 
was elected honorary president. Other officers are: 
Vice-presidents, Rev. Richard H. Clapp, Rev. George FE. 
Tomkinson, and Dr. Henry D. Holton; treasurer, Fred 
W. Putnam; directors, Miss Mary R. Cabot, Mrs. 
Charles H. Thompson, George L. Dunham, Rev. Delmar 
EK. Trout, Henry Bond, Mrs. Julius J. Estey, Dr. Charles 
G. Wheeler, Edgar B. Smith, and Walter A. Gilbert. 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION Society oF BUFFALO. 

Although this society has not yet ratified the provis- 
ions of the new American Peace Society constitution, 
hearty endorsement of that action is already assured. 
It is planned to form of this group the Western New 
York State Division of the Society. The secretary, 
Mr. Frank F. Williams, reports encouraging activity, 
including affiliation with upwards of seventy-five local 
churches, and much assistance provided to the local 
American School Peace League. The secretary is act- 
ing as Director of this latter organization, in co-opera- 
tion with another member of the society officiating as 
president. Plans are under way to reach on a large 
scale the New York Teachers’ Association Convention, 
to be held in Buffalo in November. Active measures 
are being taken in opposition to the conscription law in 
New York State and the law providing for military 
training in the high schools. Work among the women’s 
clubs is distinguished by the affiliation of the Buffalo 
City Federation, embracing fifty-five of these clubs, 
which appoint each year representatives to a peace 
committee. Internationalism has been _ introduced 
widely among them as a topic for discussion in its 
various phases. Speakers are regularly sent out to the 
churches and public gatherings in Western New York 
State, and also to clubs, labor organizations, Y. M. C. 
A.’s, schools, etc., in the immediate locality. 

Women’s LEAGUE FOR PERMANENT PEACE. 
French Section. 

The French women of this Section recently prepared 
and submitted to all members of the French Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies the following significant plea: 

“We, French women, relying on the repeated declara- 
tions of the allied governments that the only object of 
the existing state of war is a just peace; see- 
ing by the delays and mistakes of secret diplomacy how 
necessary is the democratic control of policy, demand: 

“1. That all the allied governments shall formulate 
their peace conditions and make them known. 
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“2. That these governments shall not refuse to con- 
sider any proposals of peace, now or hereafter, whenso- 
ever they may come. 

“3. That the French government shall submit these 
to the Chambers, and consequently to public opinion.” 


NEDERLANDSCHE ANTI-OoRLOG RAAD. 


The report of the Netherlands Anti-War Society, an 
organization in Holland founded two months after the 
outbreak of the war for the purpose of “enabling per- 
sons who had hitherto worked separately in various or- 
ganizations in the interest of peace to unite their efforts 
in one large, national organization,” gives the following 
facts: 

Owing to uninterrupted propaganda, the movement 
succeeded in spreading to such an extent that it now 
counts 136 local branches and about 30,000 members. 
More than 1,200 associations have joined the council. 
Amongst the latter we note 34 peace associations, 31 offi- 
cial bodies, 103 religious bodies, 140 religious and ethi- 
cal associations, 137 unions for political and legislative 
reforms, 165 unions for social reforms, 68 societies of 
arts, science, and general development, 72 unions of 
teachers, 85 trades unions, 59 labor unions, 21 commer- 
cial and industrial associations, 59 agricultural societies, 
12 associations to promote colonial and home interests, 
38 associations to promote local-and touring interests, 
28 co-operative and mutual insurance societies, 36 sport- 
ing societies, 24 associations the aims of which are un- 
known to us. ‘The “Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Raad” 


tries to spread the principles of peace throughout. the 


Netherlands by means of public meetings, newspaper 
articles, short manifestos, pamphlets, and its own fort- 
nightly review. Since the council’s foundation 150 pub- 
lic meetings have been held and 18,000 pamphlets issued 
The “Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Raad” further pub- 
lishes a monthly review which is meant to submit to the 
public all that has been written and said in favor of a 
peace based on right and justice by influential persons 
who belong to the belligerent countries. ‘These papers 
are translated into English, French, and German, and 
are sent free of cost to the chief newspapers and-pacifists 
of all countries. 


NORWEGIAN COMMITTEE FOR A DURABLE PEACE. 


The committee has sent out 15,000 copies of a mani- 
festo signed by about fifty persons representing the 
various political parties, social interests, science, litera- 
ture, art, and other fields, asking support of public opin- 
ion in favor of the international program for a durable 
peace. A report states: “There exists every reason to 
be satisfied with the reception that the manifesto has 
met with throughout the country. Out of 674 munici- 
pal councils in Norway, 374 adhered to the program. 
Nine hundred and eighteen unions and associations also 
avowed adherence. More than 60,000 individuals at- 
tended special meetings at which the purposes of the 
program were elaborated, and of these 9,007 signed the 
lists accompanying the manifesto. 


SwepDIsH COMMITTEE FOR DURABLE PEACE. 


This committee has co-operated with the Swedish 
Peace Federation and the Swedish Women’s Committee 
for Permanent Peace to spread its propaganda through- 
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out the country. During the autumn about fifty public 
meetings have been held all over the country, with lec- 
tures about the minimum-program, and lists for personal 
adhesion were spread. The program has also been sent 
to all kinds of associations that could be expected to be 
interested in peace questions. Up to date 1,058 such 
associations adhered to the program. Among these are 
372- religious organizations, 378 political organizations, 
171 temperance organizations, 78 associations for the 
enfranchisement of women, and 30 co-operative associa- 
tions. Besides these, over 100,000 private persons have 
adhered. Since the outbreak of war the Federation has 
published several pamphlets. 


AMERICAN ScHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


The league announces three prizes of $75, $50, and 
$25 to be awarded for the best essays written respect- 
ively by normal and secondary school pupils of the 
country. Senior students in the normal schools will be 
asked to write on “What Education Can Do Towards 
the Maintenance of Permanent Peace,” and those in the 
secondary schools, “The Influence of the United States 
in the Adoption of a Plan for Permanent Peace.” The 
contest closes March 1, 1917. Leading educators 
throughout the country are chosen as judges for the 
contest. 

LEAGUE TO ENForcE PEACE. 

This league was incorporated in New Jersey in Octo- 
ber, with a charter filed with the Secretary of State. 
The trustees are Prof. William H. Taft, President Hib- 
ben, of Princeton University, and Harold J. Howland. 

MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 

The Directors of the Massachusetts Peace Society 
have approved the following program as the basis for 
the educational work of the society : 

International Agreement. — International disputes 
that can be determined by means of the application of 
international law should, unless settled by negotiation, 
be submitted to an International Court of Justice for 
decision. All other international disputes should, un- 
less settled by negotiation, be submitted either to an 
International Arbitration Tribunal for decision or to an 
International Council of Conciliation for investigation 
and report. 

Enforcement of Agreement.—The nations of the 
world should unite to bring concerted diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and, if necessary, military pressure to bear 
against any nation which begins a war in violation of 
this international agreement. 

International Legislative Body.—The nations of the 
world should establish an international legislative body 
for the codification and formulation of international 
law. 

The ultimate object of these preliminary steps is the 
establishment of an international tribunal for the deter- 
mination of all international disputes, with power, dele- 
gated by the nations, to enforce its decrees. 

The society is making efforts to interest Massachu- 
setts Congressmen in the subject of the protection of 
the treaty rights of aliens. It is hoped that the. bill 
introduced by Hon. Richard Bartholdt in January, 
1915, may be reintroduced and passed. 

Owing to the fact that the State of Massachusetts has 
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taken the property at 31 Beacon street in order to en- 
large the grounds surrounding the State Capitol, it has 
been necessary for the society to move its offices. Rooms 
in the Pemberton Building, Pemberton Square, have 
been secured, and headquarters will be established there 
on November 1. 





CALIFORNIA CHURCHES AND WORLD 
PEACE 


ESOLVED, That we declare ourselves in favor of world 

peace. The spirit of Jesus is not the spirit of war. 

We urge upon all our people the need of such an attitude 

in the present world crisis as shall issue in the better 

time when ‘war drums shall beat no longer and the 
battle flags shall be furled.’ ” 

—Southern California Baptist Convention, 1915. 


“Resolved, That we indorse the fundamental princi- 
ples.of the World Alliance of the Churches for the pro- 
motion of International Friendship, to the effect that 
international justice and good-will are essential to the 
peace of the world, and that the Golden Rule should be 
applied in international relations.” 

—Southern California Conference, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1915. 


“Resolved, That, as followers of ‘the Prince of Peace,’ 
we believe in seeking peace and pursuing it between man 
and God, man and man, and nation and nation, and we 
ask Bishop Lambuth to appoint three persons from this 
Conference to serve on “The Peacemakers’ Committee’ 
in conjunction with similar committees from our sister 


” 
8. 
churche —Los Angeles Conference, 
g 


Methodist Episcopal Church South, 1915. 


“Whereas the peace of the world can be established 
only by the positive embodiment of the Golden Rule in 
international relations; and 

“Whereas the world-wide establishment of the King- 
dom of God is the special object of the Christian 
Church: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Synod of the State of California, 
That we hereby indorse the joint proposal of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
Church Peace Union, and the American Branch of the 
World Alliance of the Churches for the Promotion of 
International Friendship, calling for the appointment 
in each local congregation of its own peacemakers’ com- 
mittee.” 

—Presbyterian Synod of California, 1915. 


“Whereas there is in this world-war crisis a recrudes- 
cence of the spirit of militarism which has attempted to 
drag the United States into the world war, or, failing 
in that, to stampede our lawmakers, under the guise of 
preparedness, into an elaborate plan of military enlarge- 
ment, calling for not only an immediate expenditure of 
billions of money, but the inauguration of a plan in- 
volving us in endless further appropriations of money 
and necessitating compulsory military service of vast 
numbers of our men for such military duty; and 

“Whereas it is the duty of God-fearing men to increase 
in the world the stock of good-will, and to devise means 
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by which the recurrence of the present world tragedy 
may be rendered impossible; and 

“Whereas the United States, because of its position 
and power and traditions, is under bonds to do what it 
can toward the shaping of the opinion of nations and 
the molding of a new and nobler world policy: Be it 

“Resolved by the Peacemakers’ Committee of the Calt- 
fornia State Church Federation, representing many 
thousands of citizens of California, That we look with 
disfavor upon any plan to increase the army and navy 
at this time beyond what would be the regular accession 
to their strength by the application of the prevailing 
appropriations, which would seem entirely adequate, 
amounting to over $300,000,000 annually: Be it further 

“Resolved, That we call upon all Christian citizens 
and upon our representatives in Congress to keep in 
mind that the Republic is the friend and brother of all 
contending nations, and that we wish to manifest to 
them the spirit of brotherhood in this trying. hour of 
human history.” 

—California State Church Federation, 1916, 





JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started in our August number, and it is 
hoped that many of our readers will be stirred to add their 
wisdom to this process of “joining the issue.” Any intelli- 
gent contribution to the problem, if not too long, will be 
welcomed.—THE [EpiTor. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

Sir: The heads of the great nations involved in the 
present war are so chagrined by the awfulness of the 
war that they all deny responsibility therefor, and it is 
quite natural, for it is the greatest crime in the history 
of the world. ‘The loss of life and property is stupen- 
dous, the suffering incomprehensible, and a black cloud 
hovers over Europe, the penetration of which will re- 
quire generations. 

The insignificant ostensible cause of the war might 
have been taken to an international court and dispose«| 
of as easily as an important case in a criminal court. 

Supposedly civilized nations should be able to main- 
tain a court where all are entitled to representation, 
where all differences could be settled. Abidance by the 
decisions of this court could be assured by an interna- 
tional police and naval patrol, contributed to by a lim 
ited number of men and ships from the various nations, 
the maintenance of which would cost a comparatively 
negligible amount. 

The preparedness plan is one’to which there is no 
limit, not even the ceiling. When a nation fears that 
a rival excels it in super-dreadnaughts, it immediately 
appropriates a few millions to build enough super- 
dreadnaughts to surpass the rival; whereupon the rival 
proceeds to climb to the top again, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

Since agreements between nations are not to be de- 
pended upon, the only sure-enough preparedness is to 
be able to whip the rest of the world. Imagine the 
result ! 
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Most of the belligerents were well prepared—at least 
they spent hundreds of millions in money and kept 
millions of men out of the ordinary vocations of life, 
where they would have been much better off. Some of 
the nations are apt to meet with defeat; then what of 
their preparedness? Had they been unprepared, could 
they have been in a more undesirable condition than 
they now are? No one denies that a permanent inter- 
national peace is much to be desired, that it would be 
an almost: ideal world condition; but how much real 
effort has been put forth by those in a position to bring 
it about? Upon those who could and should have estab- 
lished a basis for peace largely rests the responsibility 
for this horror of horrors. . i Oia 





WAR, PEACE, AND INTERNATIONALISM IN 
THE CURRENT MAGAZINES. 


American Journal of International Law (Quarterly: July). 

“The Neutrality of Honduras and the Question of the 
Gulf of Fonseca,” by Salvador Rodriguez Gonzilez. 
Legal aspects of a vexed question. 

Supplement (to the above). 

“Correspondence between Mexico and the United States 

regarding the American Punitive Expedition, 1916.” 
Atlantic Monthly (October). 

“Our Relations with Great Britain,” by Arthur Bullard. 
An analysis of the results of first ruling the waves 
and then waiving the rules. 

Century Magazine (October). 

“The New Army Act and the Militia,” by Eric Wood 
Fisher. Trying the pork out of the Army Reorgani- 
zation Bill. 

Christian Work (October 14). 

“American and Japanese Relations,” by Dr. Sidney L. 

Gulick. Analysis in brief. 
Everybody’s Magazine (October). 

“HA. S. V. U.S.” A fiction magazine’s contribution to the 
militarization of American school-boys, assisted by 
the Administration. 

The Forum (September). 

A collection of articles on the Mexican situation, written 
by a former ambassador, an oil concessionaire, three 
engineers, and a rancher. 

Literary Digest (October 7 and 14). 

“The War Caused by Coal and Iron.” Quotations from 
the interesting hypotheses of M. de Launey, noted 
French geologist. (Oct. 7.) 

Berlin and London rebukes 
(Oct. 14). 


“Mediation at a Discount.” 
to pacifist eagerness. 
The Nation (October 12). 
“The End of the War and After.” Editorial discussion 
of Lord Bryce’s objection to the Allied restrictions on 
after-war trade, 
The New Republic (October 14). 
Editorial comment on the new submarine issues, explain- 
ing German rights in the premises. 


The Outlook (October 11). 
Editorial comment: “Lord Bryce to the Congrega- 
tionalists’”; “The Mexican Policy of President Wil- 
son from a Mexican Point of View.” 


Russian Review (Bi-monthly: July-August). 

“Ways and Means of Promoting Friendly Relations be- 
tween Russia and the United States,” by N. A. 
Borodin. A concise opinion translated from the 
Russian. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


November 


University of Pennsylvania Law Review (Monthly, ex. July, 
August and September: June). 

“The Reconstruction of International Law,” by Franz 
von Liszt, member of the German Imperial Reich- 
stag. In which the author’s doubts are vanquished 
by his faith in the “will to peace.” 


“International Justice,” by Dr. James Brown Scott. A 
scholarly review of the progress of international 
justice with certain deductions therefrom. 


Yale Review (Quarterly: October). 
“American Neutrality after the War,” by Norman Angell. 
Constructive criticism and suggestion. 


BRITISH MAGAZINES. 


Britannic Review (Quarterly: January). 
“The New Outlook in Britannic Affairs,” by Ben. H. Mer- 
gan. Serious speculation on England’s after-war 
commercial policies. 


Dublin Review (Quarterly: July). 
“A Plea for War,” by W. S. Lilly. Based on the fact 
that rivalry, competition, selfishness and brutality 
already exist in society and nature. 


English Review (July). 


“The Balance of Power,” by Austin Harrison. An inter- 
esting discussion of might as right—for England. 


Fortnightly Review (July). 

“Continentai Democracy and Compulsory Military 
Service,” by G. G. Coulton. Universal military 
service as “one natural and inevitable direction of 
true democratic knowledge.” 


“A Sound Peace or a Second War,” anonymous. A plea 
for crushing defeat of Germany as a foundation for 
European peace. 

(September). 

“Neutrals’ Efforts for Peace,” by Davenport Whelpley. 
A favorable discussion of the possibilities in Ameri- 
ean mediation. 


National Review (July). 

“A Suggestion of Peace Terms to be Imposed,” by “Lon- 
don.” A “studiedly moderate” discussion leaving 
Germany little more than Unter den Linden and 
portions of Friedrichstrasse. 


The New Statesman (August 26). 
“The Need for the Discussion of Peace Terms.” 
for open discussion on a national scale. 


A plea 


Nineteenth Century (September). 
“Belligerent and Neutral from 
Francis Piggott. An effort to redefine the 
trality” of the United States. 


The Ploughshare (July). 
“The World after the War: International Commerce,” by 
F. W. Pethick-Lawrence. The fourth in a series of 
discussions of after-war problems. 


Socialist Review (Quarterly: April-June). 
“Free Trade and International Peace.” by Philip Snow- 
den. Treating the menace of protectionism to last- 
ing peace. 


“Armaments after the War.” by George Gothein. Trans- 
lated from Die Menschheit for February 23, 1916. 
Facts and figures showing the impossibility of main- 
taining national armaments on the old standards. 


1756 to 1915.” by Sir 
“neu- 


Round Table (Quarterly: June). 
“The Principle of Peace.” Certain warlike definitions. 
(September. ) 


“War Aims.” Peace through German dismemberment. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Addresses on Government and Citizenship. By Elihu Root. 
Collected and edited by Robert Bacon and James Brown 
Scott. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 1916. 
552 p. 

The addresses and state papers of Elihu Root covering the 
period of his service as Secretary of War, as Secretary of 
State. and as Senator of the United States, are being col- 
lected and printed in a series of large volumes. One of the 
first to appear is this collection of his Addresses on Govern- 
ment and Citizenship. We find here his four addresses de- 
livered under the William Earl Dodge Foundation, at Yale, 
in 1907, on the Citizen’s Part in Government; and the Staf- 
ford Little lectures delivered at Princeton University, in 
1913. His addresses in connection with the New York State 
Constitutional Conventions of 1894 and 1915, together with a 
number of addresses relating to government are included. 
There are ten addresses classified under the general heading, 
“The Administration of Justice.” That these important ad- 
dresses have been brought together in this convenient form 
and indexed is a distinct contribution to American politics. 
Of few men can it more appropriately be said that “his oniy 
client was his country,” than of Elihu Root, ahd few men 
have served that “client” more conscientiously and more 
effectively. 

An Historical Atlas of Modern Europe from 1789 to 1914. By 
C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew. Oxford 
University Press, London and New York. 1915. xxiv+ 
36 p. $2.50. 

This work forms a most valuable agency for the study of 
European conditions, the development of nationalities, and 
the possibilities of the future. Over fifty plates show the 


progress of nationality in all the countries of Europe in clear 


detail. There are also excellent maps of Russia in Asia, 
Persia, the Far East, the Partition of Africa. and the Colonial 
Powers of the world. Orographical, ethnographical, and in- 
dustrial maps of Europe, as well as a plate showing the 
density of population, are of distinct value in determining 
natural and racial boundaries, and in the understanding of 
many of the present vexed questions of peoples and nationali- 
ties on the Continent. For the student’s further aid are 
several pages of explanation of the plates, with an introduc- 
tion and a bibliography of historical and geographical works. 


The Battle Months of George Daurella. By Beulah Marie Diz. 
Duffield and Company, New York. 1916. $1.50. 

It has been said of “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” by 
H. G. Wells, that it is the only successful novel of the war 
yet appearing. “George Daurella.” though maintaining a 
painfully meticulous neutrality and pertaining not necessarily 
to the present war, presents nothing in contradiction to this 
statement. There are some stirring scenes and incidents 
portrayed here, and forcefully, but there is too much novel 
for the moralist and too much moralizing for the novel- 
reader. In neither case is that which the reader seeks of 
sufficient worth to compensate him for that which he would 
skip. It is the story of a proud and military nature taught 
the lesson of peace by the sledge-blows of war, but the plot 
binding this story together is a flimsy affair too impossible 
to be taken seriously. 

Year-Book of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Published by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Washington, D. C. xvii+ 204 p., includ- 
ing index. 

This excellent volume. of which editorial mention 
made in the ApvocaTe oF Peace for October. gives an 
enlightening record of the proceedings of one of the great 
American institutions for world peace. The ground covered 
is too wide and various for adequate treatment in any short 
review, and the reader, whether professed pacifist or not, is 
urged to obtain first-hand information from the book itself 
of the scope and activities of the Endowment. One interest- 


was 


ing item in the mass of statistics furnished is the statement 
that America has contributed thus far a total of $28,896,277 
to war relief in Europe. The book deals in the main with 
the research and educational work in the Endowment’s three 
departments of Intercourse and Education, Economies and 
History, and International Law. 


Can We Still Be Christians? By Rudolph Eucken, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Jena, awarded the 
Nobel Prize, 1908. Translated by Lucy Judge Gibson, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1914. 218p. $1.25. 

Although its title at this time is a trifle misleading, since 

Professor Eucken’s work was completed before the opening of 
the war and thus does not attempt to treat of the many 
spiritual doubts that the war has raised, this book is of value 
to every reader to whom present events have brought the 
question of the enduring force of Christianity with painful 
poignancy. It is written by one who “was keenly interested 
in religious problems from very early days,” but who “could 
never come into friendly relation with the Churches.” Thus 
it is in effect the confession of faith of one who recognized 
late in life the hold that Christianity maintains on human- 
ity, and who admits that “the old interest would not die and 
ever and anon broke out again, even in the midst of my 
philosophical pursuits.” Inevitably, Professor Eucken’s con- 
clusions are not those of the orthodox believer, but they are 
of absorbing interest, whether endorsed or not, to him who 
will approach them with an open mind. “A rejuvenation of 
religion” he feels to be the consuming need of the present day, 
but one in which “new wine shall be no longer poured into 
old wineskins.” Of especial interest is the prophetic note in 
his final chapter: “The Indispensableness of a New Chris- 
tianity.” 


Inviting War to America. By Allan L. Benson. B. W. 
Heubsch, New York. 1916. 190p. $1.00. 

As might be expected of the Third Party candidate for the 
Presidency, this book is noticeably Socialistic in trend; yet 
it assails boldly and with some ingenuity a question that the 
majority of pacifists believe to have reached the crucial stage 
for America. From his first Chapter. “Scaring a People into 
Camp,” to the last, “Oportunity,” Mr. Benson wields a sturdy 
bludgeon against the influences that would make an armed 
camp of America and which threaten to achieve little short 
of the condition that, in a nation the most militant in the 
world and yet professedly also “arming for peace,” was held 
up to unmistakable obloquy in this country only two years 
ago. 

The Confederation of Europe. By Walter Allison Phillips. 
Longmans, Green & Company. New York. 315p. $2.50. 

This is a scholarly and most interesting presentation of the 
European Alliance from 1813 to 1823, especially from the 
point of view of its relations to any international organiza- 
tion of peace. The work consists of six lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1913. The author has been able to show from the 
debates at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle that Emperor 
Alexander I proposed that the United States should join in 
the Holy Alliance. Besides this we are given here much new 
information on the origin of the Holy Alliance itself. A 
reading of the book gives one a new picture of the emotional 
Alexander and a much more exalted view of the great work 
of Viscount Castlereagh, Great Britain’s Foreign Secretary 
from 1812 to 1822. The author has given to us in this volume 
a distinct contribution to the cause of international organiza- 
tion. 

The Law of War Between Belligerents. 
Ph. D., LL.B. Callaghan and Company, Chicago, 
374 p., including index. $3.50. 

This work constitutes a clear and concise review of the 
cumulative growth of international laws of war from before 
the time of Grotius to the present day. Although completed 


By Percy Bordwell, 
1908, 
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before the European War, its study throws a strong light 
upon the practices and contentions of today. The declared 
purpose of the author is to show how changes in war pro- 
cedure have come about and to show the relative historical 
place of the great Congresses and Conferences, such as those 
of Paris, Geneva, and The Hague. Special attention is given 
to the provisions of the Second Peace Conference. Part One 
of this book is in the main historical. Part Two consists of 
commentary on the practice of war and the progressive steps 
in its development. Of this portion Chapters III-IX are 
devoted mainly to commentary on the Hague and Geneya 
Conventions. In the Conventions and Conferences to come, 
precedent will play a large part, and the average follower 
of these events will need at least a cursory knowledge of the 
matter of which this book treats so amply if he is to com- 
prehend at all the difficulties that must be met and the steps 
that are possible for the arbitrators. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Boletin de Relaciones Exteriores. Published by 
cion, Santiago, Chile. Volume for January, February, 
and March, 1916. Containing valuable consular and 
diplomatic information and statistics, among which ap- 
pear the texts of the treaty between the United States 
and Chile, of July 24, 1914, and the treaty between Lhile 
and Uruguay, signed at Montevideo February 27, 1915 


Agrarian Law of Yucatan. By the Governor and Mili- 
tary Commander of the State, General Salvador Alva- 
rado. Issued, 1916, by the Latin-American News Associa- 
tion, Knickerbocker Theater Building, 1400 Broadway, 
New York City. The text in English of “the most drastic 
agrarian laws” enacted in any country outside of New 
Zealand. 


Official Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. 
XEFV. Speech of the Imperial German Chancellor before 


La Illustra- 


ADVOCATE 


OF PEACE 


the Reichstag, April 5, 1916. July, 1916. No. 104 in the 
series of the American Association for International 
Conciliation, 407 West 117th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Problem of the American Republics. By Charles F. Dole, 
President of the Boston Twentieth Century Club. Re- 
printed from The Journal of Race Development, April, 
1916. Published by the author. 


Where War Comes. Written for the American School Peace 
League by Beulah Marie Dix. A play for small children, 
1916. Issued by the American School Peace League, 405 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 

Reprinted 

June, 


International Justice. By James Brown Scott. 
from the University of Pennsylvania Law Review, 
1916. Issued by the University of Pennsylvania. 


Constitution for the United States of the Earth. By Edgar D. 
Brinkerhoff, 870 President Avenue. Fall River, Mass. 
1916. Copies obtainable from the author. 


Peace Conferences After the War? A series of questions and 
answers issued by the Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Raad 
on the oceasion of the anniversary of the inauguration of 
the First Peace Conference, May 18, 1916. Edited by 
B. de Jong van Beek en Donk, Editor of Holland News. 
Published by the Central Organization for a Durable 
Peace, The Hague, Holland. 

Inter Armas Veritas. By William Allan Neilson. Issued as 
pamphlet No. 105 by the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, Substation 84, New York City. 
1916. 


Our Preparation for Peace. 
ranged for daily study. 
Duluth Section of the Minnesota Peace Society. 
1916. 25 cts. 


A collection of Bible texts ar- 
Prepared and published by the 
370 p. 
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